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NOTE UPON THE FECULA OF ALSTREMERIA. 
By J. Carson, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The genus Alstroemeria as a source of edible fecula, em- 
ployed for purposes of nutrition in certain portions of the world, 
has not been prominently noticed in any work on Pharmacology 
in the English language, although it has been alluded to in 
scientific works and treatises of foreign production, without, 
however, much importance being attached to it in an economical 
point of view. My attention has been directed towards this 
subject in consequence of having received a specimen of fecula 
from Dr. Ruschenberger, U.S. N., when on a cruise in the 
Independence in 1855 on the western coast of South America. 
It was accompanied by the plant in an immature condition, with 
the tuberous roots attached, and which at the time was surmised 
to be a species of Alstroemeria. Since his return home he has 
received and submitted to me the flowers of this plant, confirm- 
ing first impressions and enabling me to determine the species. 
In the present paper I shall endeavor to present all the infor- 
mation possessed in connection with the history of this variety 
of fecula. The specimen before me is labelled «« Taleahuano 
Arrow Root.” 

The genus Alstreemeria belongs to the natural family Ama- 
RYLLIDACES, Lindley, Vegetable Kingdom ; a family which con- 
tains many interesting plants, different in properties and uses. 


ALSTR@MERIA. (en. char.—Perianth corolla-like, superior, 
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six-parted, subcampanulate, regular or sub-bilabiate, interior 
divisions narrower, the two basic subtubulose. Stamina six, 
inserted in the bottom of the perianth ; filaments erect or de- 
clinate ; anthers oval, erect. Ovary inferior, trilocular; ovula 
in each cell numerous, horizontal, anatropous. Style filiform 
in the direction of the stamina. Stigma trifid, lobes replicated. 
Capsule oblong or globose, triple six-ribbed, trilocular, locularly 
trivalved, or more rarely berry-like, indehiscent. Seeds nu- 
merous, subglubose, horizontal; testa membranaceous, rugose, 
raphe immersed in the umbilicus, and joining the tuberculiform 
apex of the chalaza. Embryo axillary, shorter by half than the 
carnose albumen.—Hndlicher. Genera Plantorum. 

The species of this genus are found in tropical America, or 
extra tropical Australia. They have fasciculate tuberous roots, 
with leafy stems, which may be erect, scandent or voluble, and 
umbellate terminal flowers. 


A. peregrina, Ruiz and Pavon, Flor. Peruv. v. iii., p. 288. 
Bot. Mag. tab. 139. Jacquin. Collec. ii. fig. 6. Redoute Lil. t. 46. 

Sp. Des.—Glabrous ; leaves sessile, resupinate, linear lanceo- 
late, carnose ; umbel 2—6 flowered, involucrate ; sepal leaves of 
the perianth obovate-cuneate, shortly acuminate, or oval ; petals 
lanceolate, obliquely linear maculate. 

This species has a somewhat large fasciculated root, the fas- 
cicles being oblong cylindrical, white, soft and very fibrous at 
their termination. Stems diverse, simple, more than two feet 
in height, cylindrical, thick and shining, angled. Peduncles 
much longer than the terminal leaves, shining, erect. Perianth 
two inches in length, handsome, divisions white, deeply colored 
purple rose in the centre, and greenish at the point. Stamens 
declinate, shorter than the perianth, filiments subulate, anthers 
oval, obscurely purple. Style shorter than the stamina, with 
three diverging stigmata. Capsule subglobose, obtusely acumi- 
nate, trigonous, trisulcate, pale colored. Seeds glabrous, 
yellow. 

This species presents several varieties: 1. The squamous, 
haying the leaves to disappear and be replaced: by scales. 2. 
With white tlowers, 3. White and uniflowered, 4, When termi. 
nating in two or three flowers, Almost all are common in Chili, 
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and known as the A. peregrina, an orthography preferable to 
pelegrina. 

The tubercles of the roots, as those of the A. ligtu, contain 
@ nutritious fecula, to which has been given the name Chuno. 


A. ligtu, Lam. Roem. Kunth. <A. ligta, Ruiz & Pavon. He: 
merocalis ligtu, Feuillé. A. Feuilleana, Mey, in Reliq. Hoenk. 

Sp. Des.—Stem glabrous, erect; leaves linear lanceolate, 
striate, spirally twisted; flowers reddish purple, umbellate, 
petals subconformable. 

This plant is entirely glabrous, green or a little glaucous, the 
root fasciculated, filiform, with oblong cylindrical tubercles, soft 
and sweetish. The stem is erect, simple, cylindrical, a foot in 
height and perhaps more, green superiorly, white below, diminish- 
ing in thickness and losing the leaves—these are sessile, linear 
lanceolate, subacute, arranged spirally, channelled, of two inches 
more or less in length and three lines in breadth, of a bright 
green, the inferior shorter than those of the middle, those at 
base scarious. Umbel of from two to ten rays, which are one 
or rarely two-flowered, accompanied by an involucrum, with the 
divisions corresponding to the leaves, but narrower, shorter than 
the peduncle. Flowers’ an inch and a half in length, of a 
rose purple, with the divisions cuneiform, lanceolate, acuminate, 
the four interior narrower, the two superior marble-veined, or 
spotted. Capsule hexagonal, pale, the size of a small filbert. 
Seeds globose, yellowish. 

This appears to be the plant which gives the true Chuno, the 
feeula which resides in the tubercles of the root. In Chili this 
fecula is used as a diet for the sick and those with weak stomachs. 
It is produced principally in the provinces of Cauguenos and 
Conception.— Historia Fisica y Politica de Ohili, &c., by Claudio 
Gay, vol. vi. p. 84. 

We are informed by Molina that the bulbs of the A. ligéu' 
are eaten, and that bread is made from them; this is known ‘as 
the Lily of the Incas. This second species is the one whiéh has 
been submitted to us by Dr. Ruschenberger. 

Ruiz and Pavon have specified the A. tomentosa, as affording! 
bulbs eaten in Peru: From-Tussa0,; Flore des Antilles, we learty 
thatthe A. edulis is used by the negroes, and the bulbs sold under 
the name of Topinambours blancs. They are eaten boiled, with 
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salt or some form of sauce. It may be that Tussac’s plant is 
one of the foregoing species. 

The fecula which has been furnished under the name of Tal- 
cahuano Arrow Root is of a dull white color, a little lumpy, 
and having a slightly rough feel. It is destitute of odor, and 
has no marked flavor. The form of the granules is either irregu- 
larly circular, ovoid or irregularly ovoid, with an apparent rec- 
tilinear slit, one fourth the diameter, or varied so as to be tri- 
radiate from a central point. 

We have not any idea that the fecula, to which in the present 
paper we have directed attention, will ever become an article of 
consumption in this or European countries ; we have presented it 
to the public with the sole view of pointing out an additional 
source of supply not usually referred to in systematic treatises 
upon the Materia Medica. The article will therefore be interest- 
ing to those who desire to possess a fuller history of the feculas 
than has been given in such treatises. 


ON OLEUM ARACHIS HYPOGARZ. 


By Jonas WINTER. 


Nat. Order: Leguminose. 
Genus: Arachis, Linn. 
Species: Arachis hypogea, Linn. 


Annual ; slightly hairy ; branching from the root and diffusely 
spreading; 1 to 2 feet high; leaves equally pinnate, long 
petioled ; leaflets in two pairs, obovate pinnately veined, nearly 
sessile ; stipules lanceolate, entire, acuminate, adhering to the 
petiole for half their length; calyx two-lipped ; corolla small, 
yellow ; pod gibbous, torulose, veined, coriaceous, 1 to 3 seeded; 
length 4 to 1 inch. After flowering, the peduncles elongate 
and the pod buries itself in the ground, whence the specific 
name hypogea. 

According to Linneeus it is a native of Surinam, Brazil and 
Peru in South America, Lindley, in his Encyclopedia of plants, 
also refers it to South America, but thinks it may have been 
brought thither from Africa. Persoon regarded it as indigenous 
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both in the East and West Indies. At all events it is extensive- 
ly cultivated in tropical countries as well as in the southern part 
of the United States, and will even grow in this latitude. It 
seems to prefer a sandy soil, and in favorable localities is a 
very prolific bearer. 

The plant above described yields what are known to us as 
ground nuts or pea nuts. These nuts contain besides emulsin 
and other matter, from 20 to 25 per cent. of a fixed oil. In 
the preparation of the oil, the nuts including the external shells 
which are necessary in order to prevent the mass from caking, 
are ground under heavy chasing stones, of about seven feet in 
diameter, and after remaining there for half an hour, the pulp 
is heated in order to facilitate the operation ; the whole is then 
submitted to a pressure of about forty tons to the square inch, 
and yields the oil upon expression. The nuts are imported for 
the purpose, direct to this city, from Sierra Leone, Goree and 
Gambia, on the western coast of Africa. The Gambia nuts are 
of a superior quality, but as the other varieties yield quite as 
good an oil, they are used by the manufacturer in preference to 
the more expensive ones. In order to ascertain the exact pro- 
portion of oil contained in the nuts, one thousand grains de- 
prived of the outer shells were bruised and exhausted with ether, 
and yielded 260 grains of oil, or in the proportion of 26 per 
cent. 

Pea nut oil, known in commerce by the simple name of nut oil, 
is of a bright yellow color, rather darker than the oil of 
sweet almonds ; it has a mild and not unpleasant taste, and the 
characteristic odor of the nuts. A portion of the nuts deprived 
of their cuticle, yielded an oil almost entirely colorless, but in 
no other respect superior to the commercial variety. The oil is 
soluble in all proportions in ether, chloroform and benzine, and 
is insoluble in alcohol and acetone. Nitric acid first blackens 
and then reddens it, and sulphuric acid, by acting upon the or- 
ganic matter, thickens it and produces a deep red color. It has 
a specific gravity of 0-918 at 60° F. and placed in a mixture of 
salt and ice, it was found to thicken at 38°, and congeals into 
an imperfectly homogeneous mass at the freezing point of 
water. Heated to a temperature of 580° F. the mercury 
remains stationary for a short time, and then rises suddenly ; 
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at 620° it gives off dense yapors which ignite spontaneously; if 
the vessel is removed from the fire and covered, the flame is 
extinguished; but on removing the cover, contact with the air 
again ignites it. 

In order to ascertain the applicability of this oil to the pur- 
poses of the pharmaceutist, a number of experiments were made 
with it, some of which resulted very satisfactorily, and proved 
that in some respects it would be a valuable addition to Pharmacy. 

As is generally known to be the case, the cerate of subacetate 
of lead, made according to the U.S. P., unless carefully pro- 
tected from the air, soon undergoes a change, and becomes more 
or less rancid. With the view of obviating this difficulty, a 
cerate was made according to the officinal formula only substi- 
tuting pea nut for olive oil; the resulting cerate is of rather 
softer consistence, and seems to keep better than when made 
with olive oil. A specimen on hand made several months ago, 
and exposed to the action of the air, retains the desirable color 
and consistence it originally possessed, and is in every respect 
quite as good as when first made. Experiments, were also made 
by substituting this oil for the oil of sweet almonds in making 
cold cream, and for lard in simple cerate, and resulted in the 
production of ointments, equal in all respects to those made ac- 
cording to the officinal formula. It was observed that in all 
the preparations into which wax enters, the nut oil combined 
more readily with the wax, and was less liable to become lumpy 
than the oils generally used for this purpose. 

The ointment of the nitrate of mercury, made from this oil 
instead of the neats-foot oil, and made according to the process 
of Mr. Joseph Laidley given in the Amer. Jour. of Pharm. 
(xxii. 119,) yielded an ointment of a beautiful yellow color, 
and rather harder than that made by the officinal process. 
Another experiment was made by replacing both the neats-foot 
oil and lard with pea-nut oil; the resulting ointment was of 
rather a lighter orange color than the other, and just about soft 
enough for use. Specimens of each of the above ointments 
kept on hand for some months have undergone no change, either 
in uniformity of color or consistence, and it is thought that this 
oil might be substituted with propriety in the officinal process, 
as it affords a superior preparation. 
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A number of efforts were made by the use of the nitrate of 
mercury, to discover adulterations of oil of sweet almonds, or 
olive oil with pea-nut oil. It was found that an ointment made 
from olive oil and lard became very hard, and entirely unfit for 
use, and almond oil and lard produced the same result. Oint- 
ments made from equal parts of olive and nut oils, and in the 
same proportions from almond and nut oils without lard, formed 
preparations of a dark green color, of a medium consistence and 
very lumpy. Finally, ointments were made respectively in the 
proportions of one part of nut oil to seven of almond oil; two 
parts to six, and three to five, when it was found that in pro- 
portion to the amount of almond oil present, the ointment was 
softer and,of a deeper color until they reached equal parts ; 
when the almond oil is in excess, the ointment becomes harder, 
darker, and very lumpy. Olive oil treated in the same manner 
indicated similar results, so that there would seem to be no diffi- 
culty in detecting the adulteration, if practiced to any consider- 
able extent. As there are so many circumstances in the prepa- 
ration of the ointment of the nitrate of mercury, which would 
modify the result, such for instance as the variation of tempera- 
ture, the mode of manipulation, or the amount operated upon, 
what may have appeared as tests in this case may prove differ- 
ently in more experienced hands. These experiments are not 
therefore offered as reliable tests, but are merely stated as 
results. 

The olive oil directed in the officinal process for making lead 
plaster was replaced with nut oil, but didnot result satisfactorily. 
It was found that while it seemed to combine readily with the 
litharge, and produce a uniform mass, it would not become of 
the proper degree of hardness. It was also found not to be a 
drying oil. 

In the arts it has been found to answer admirably the pur- 
poses of lubrication, when the lighter kinds of machinery are 
used, and one manufacturer heard from, has found it to be quite 
as applicable to shafting ; it is considered quite equal in this 
respect to the coal oil now in such general use for this purpose. 
It possesses the advantage over most other oils in being more 
limpid, and consequently less liable to gum up the machinery. 
In the manufacture of wool it has also been found to be a 
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desirable substitute for the oils used for that purpose, inasmuch 
as has been just stated, it is less gummy, and consequently more 
easily washed out when the woolis spun. For illuminating pur- 
poses it was found to answer admirably when burned in lamps 
that are provided with a draft by chimneys, giving a superior 
light and also being consumed less rapidly than sperm oil. In 
ordinary lamps the wick was found to crust slightly, but it gave 
abrilliant and clear light. It is said that in Cochin China it is 
extensively used instead of olive oil for the purposes of illumi- 
nation. 

From the experiments made with nut oil it is coneluded that 
it will answer all the purposes in Pharmacy to which other oils 
are applied, except in the preparation of lead plaster; and as 
has been shown in some of the preparations, it would be a desir- 
able substitute. As it can be obtained at about 90 cents per 
gallon, it-is likely to be substituted for olive oil, and it would 
therefore be well for manufacturers who purchase olive oil for 
making lead plaster, to examine it first by boiling with lith- 
arge,as if adulterated with nut oil it will be found not to form 
a plaster of a sufficient degree of hardness. 


ON THE SOURCE OF BALSAM OF PERU. 
By J. Carson, M. D, 
Prof. Wm. Procter : 

Dear Siz,—I submit to your’ inspection a letter lately re- 
ceived from Dr. Charles Dorat, of La Union, Guatemala, and 
if you think proper to publish it.in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, it is at your service. To me it is interesting, as it 
more specifically designates the mode of obtaining the article 
known as Peruvian Balsam. From this it appears that the 
article, must at least partialiy be empyreumatic ; and from being 
prepared by boiling, is modified in composition so as to be very 
different from a natural exudation. The communication agrees 
in the main with the paper published in the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, for 1851, page 133, from the London Pharma- 
ceutical Journal, by Dr. Pereira. The specimen of the plant 
in flower, which has been sent to me, corresponds with the de- 
scription given by Pereira, and I have not the least doubt of its 
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being identical. My specimen differs in having flowers and not 
the fruit. 

Dr. Pereira did not describe the flowers, as they were not 
present in his specimen; my own specimen with his would have 
completed the materials for a full description, and I much regret 
that such did not fall into his hands. With the view of giving 
completeness to the description, I shall present the character- 
istics as shown by careful examination. 

The flowers spring from the scars of the young branches and 
from the axils of the leaves, in single, slightly curved racemes, 
six or seven inches in iength. The peduncle virgate and very 
delicately pubescent. Florets pedicellate, with a small ovate 
bract at base; pedicels curving downwards, 4 or 5 lines 
in length, and minutely pubescent; they are placed irregularly 
upon the peduncle, somewhat clustered below. Calyx campanu- 
late, ovoid, 2 lines in width, and 2 or 3 lines long, minutely 
pubescent, obscurely dotted; margin five-toothed, the teeth 
rounded, and the inferior a little broader; the toothed appear- 
ance less conspicuous as the flower advances. Corolla composed 
of five white petals, the four inferior lanceolate, nearly twice as 
long as the calyx, the fifth superior, very conspicuous, banner- 
like, and supported on a narrow claw the length of the calyx. 
Stamina ten, slightly exserted, inserted in the base of the calyx. 
Anthers elongated, pointed and sulcated, inclined. Germ 
oblong, on a curved pedicel. Stigma simple. 

The leaves of this plant are similar to those described by 
Pereira, (see Am. Journ. Pharm. and Lond, Pharm. Journal. 
The opinion was entertained in the first paper of Pereira, (Lond, 
Pharm. Jour. vol. x. No. 7, p. 234,) that his specimens correspond- 
ed to the plant described by Ruiz and figured by Lambert, under 
the name Myrozylon Peruiferum, Linn., now the Myrospermum 
pubescens, De Cand. From careful re-examination of the speci- 
mens, in his second paper he announced an alteration of his 
opinion, and surmises that the species is a new undescribed one, 
probably identical with the plant spoken of by Hernandez as 
cultivated by the Aztec kings of Mexico, and called Hoit- 
zilaxitl. 

As in the notice reprinted in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, the botanical history of the drug was omitted, it may 
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not be uninteresting in this connection, by way of record, to 
present a summary of it. 

The first author referring to the source of Balsam of Peru 
was Monardes, who speaks of it as being the product of a tree in 
New Spain called Xilo, date 1565. The next writer upon the 
subject was Francisco Hernandez, who resided from 1593 to 
1600 in Mexico and New Spain. He notices four balsam trees, 
one of which is the Hoitzilaxitl, and another found in the pro- 
vince of Tolu. 

Linnzus appears not to have had a specimen, but the younger 
Linnzeus received specimens of a plant said to yield Peruvian 
Balsam, from Mutis. This was called Myroxylon Peruiferum, 
and a description published in the Supplementum Plantarum. 
This specimen consisted of the leaf, flowers and fruit. A de- 
scription was given by Sir James E. Smith, in Rees’ Cyclopedia. 

Jacquin published an account of a species which he called 
Myrospermum frutescens. 

Lamarck described another species under the name of Dyros- 
permum pedicellatum, (Encyclop. Methodique,) distinct from the 


plant of Mutis, which latter he regarded as identical with Jac- 


quin’s M. frutescens. The M. pedicellatum was collected by 
Joseph Jussieu. 

Ruiz described his species in 1792 as called Quinquino in the 
‘«‘ Kingdom of Peru.” The paper was translated and published 
by Lambert in 1821, in his Jllustration of the Genus Cinchona, 
&c., with a figure to which has been appended the Linnean 
name Myrorylon Peruiferum. 

In 1823 the sixth volume of the Nova Genera et Species 
Plantarum of Kunth, containing the results of Humboldt and 
Bonpland’s explorations, appeared. The plant of Ruiz and 
Lambert is there designated as M. pubescens, and the name J. 
Peruiferum retained by him for the Linnzan plant, a view co- 
incided in by De Candolle. 

From the foregoing sketch, which has been condensed 
from Pereira’s first paper, it is clear that there are described 
four plants pertaining to the genus Myrospermum or Myroxylon. 

1. The Linnean plant, sent by Mutis, and called Myrozylon 
Perutferum. 

2. The plant of Jacquin, designated as the Myrospermum 

Srutescens. 


1 
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8. The plant of Lamarck, sent by Jos. Jussieu, which he 
designated as Myroxylon pedicellatum. 

4. The plant of Ruiz, called by Lambert the Myrozylon 
Perutferum. 

It is with reference to these plants that we are to determine 
whether the one now under consideration, and described by 
Pereirain his second paper, is a new species or not; and 
it may be proper, previously to discussing this question, 
to present the opinions of those who have examined the 
subject. With reference to the plants enumerated, Sir J. E. 
Smith regarded the Mutis-Linnzan plant as distinct from M. 
Frutescens, Jacquin, and UM. pedicellatum, Lamarck ; according 
to him, therefore, it stood as an original species, and was fully 
entitled to be retained as such. Kunth, on the other hand, re- 
garded it as distinct from the M. frutescens, but identical with 
the Wf. pedicellatum. De Candolle has taken the same ground. 

Lambert supposed he was only presenting to the world the 
Mutis-Linnzan plant in a more extended and definite way. It 
is now clear that the M. frutescens is distinct from Myrorylon 
Peruiferum, Linn., from the M. Peruiferum, Lambert and Ruiz, 
and that it is different from the M. pedicellatum of Lamarck. 
With regard to the identity or otherwise of the M. Peruiferum 
Linn., and the M. pedicellatum, Lam., as assumed by Kunth and 
D. C., we shall not now open the discussion. The question then 
resolves itself into the identity of the Mutis-Linnzan and Lam- 
bert plants, and the agreement of Pereira’s plant with one or 
both of these. 

With regard to the identity of the two first, it has been stated 
that Kunth and De Candolle have regarded them as distinct, 
retaining the name Myrospermum Peruiferum for the Mutis- 
Linnean plant, and giving to the Lambert and Ruiz plant the 
name Myrospermum pubescens, while with the first M. pedicel. 
latum is given as a synonym, (D. C. Prodrom., vol. 2, p. 95.) 
The points of difference are, the branches and petioles of the 
latter are hairy, the leaflets being narrower, more oblong and 
more rarely cordiform at base, and the nerves and petioles all 
closely covered with red hair. Admitting that these are dis- 
tinctions enough to separate the two species, and without going 
into the disquisition with respect to their being only varieties of 
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the same plant, we are brought to the point of considering with 
which of them is the plant of Pereira identical, or is it a distinct 
species. 

By Pereira’s account, the specimen in the Linnean Herba- 
rium, in London, is imperfect. We know how that Herbarium 
was obtained, after the elder Linnzus’ death, by Sir J. E. Smith, 
who states in his article that Mutis sent leaves, flowers and fruit, 
to the younger Linnzus, from which his description in the Sup- 
plement was made out and published in 1781. It is reasonable 
to suppose that Willdenow knew something about the plant of 
the Supplement. In his fourth edition of the Species Plantarum, 
. 1799, there is given a more elaborate description of it than is 
usually found in his work, at the same time separating it from 
the M. frutescens and M. pedicellatum. It is as follows: 

«Arbor pulcherima, costice leva crasso valde resinoso, ut 
omnes arboris partes. Folia alterna abrupte pinnata. Foliola 
bijuga, subopposita, petiolata, ovalo-lanceolata, apice producto ob- 
tuso emarginato, integra, venosa, glaberrima. Rachis per longi- 
tudinem inferioris paginze folii currens elevata pubescens. Peti- 
olus communis teres pubescens. Racemi axillares erecti secundi, 
foliis longiores pedunculo teretiusculo pubescente, floribus sparsis. 
Bractea singulum pedunculum suffulciens minima ovata erecta 
concava, nudo oculo tuberculum referens. Pedicilli erecti. Ca- 
lyx campanulatus viridi canescens, cinctus extra orificium petalis 
antherisque albis, intra continens legumen viride, quod in flore 
singularem faciem representat. Foliorum substantia plena 
punctis linearibus translucentibus resinosis, ut folia citri.” 

With this description before us, we think that Dr. Pereira’s 
account of the plant in his possession, and the completion of 
this account from the specimen in our own, only form a more 
extensive and more minute detail of the characteristics exhibited 
by the same plant, and therefore the conclusion follows that we 
both have had submitted anew to us the Mutis-Linnzan plant, 
of which the specific name has not been disturbed, and which is 
now the Myrospermum Peruiferum, D. C. 

Pereira informs us that the leaflets of the M. Peruiferum, Linn., 
are smaller than those of his own specimen ; «< in shape they are 
not very essentially different.’””’ From the drawing they were 
five in number, and the figure presented for the sake of com- 
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parison represents most of the leaflets in my specimen. This 
then affords no ground again for the creation of a new species. 
The idea has been suggested to some pharmacologists, that as 
the species described by the botanists mentioned were derived 
from different sections, both Central and South American, there 
must be diversity on this account. It does not appear that 
there is any force in this argument in connection with the bo- 
tanical history, and we are coerced to fall back upon strictly 
scientific characteristics. Thus it has been alleged that Mutis 
explored the northern portion of the continent of South Ame- 
rica, and his labors were mostly confined to that section. But 
Mutis was an indefatigable botanist, and «Director of the 
Botanical Expedition of the Kingdom of New Granada,” at 
Bogota, sufficiently close to the country of the Balsam trees to 
procure specimens and information through numerous agents 
and pupils. There is no reason as yet given us why the &. 
Peruiferum isnot found in New Granada, although the Balsam 
of Peru is not an article of production. In fact, if M. Weddell 
found the same plant, i. e., the M. Peruiferum, Kunth, in Bolivia, 
as stated by Guibourt, the geographical difficulty is removed. 

From the foregoing observations we have arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. That Pereira’s plant and our own are identical. 

2. That this plant is the Myrorylon Peruiferum of Linneeus. 

3. That it is the Myrospermum Peruiferum of Kunth and D. C. 

There are some further points to be settled with respect to 
this interesting genus, involving the origin of the Balsam of 


Tolu. 
Very truly yours, J. Carson. 


Philadelphia, June 12th, 1860. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRODUCTION OF BALSAM OF PERU, 
IN A LETTER TO DR. CARSON. 
By Dorat, M. D. 


La Union, March 10th, 1860. 


81x :—The difficulty attending a visit to the interior 
of the Balsam coast, and the extreme jealousy of the Indians 
towards all strangers seeking any kind of information concern- 
ing the products of their reserved lands, have prevented me, until 
the present time, from complying with your expressed desire to 
obtain specimens of the Balsam and Cinchona trees of this 
region. The flowering season of the former, in particular, 
being of very short duration, of scarcely more than a few days, 
it requires a residence of some time previous in the vicinity, to 
obtain the specimens. This year I succeeded, and am there- 
fore enabled to send you the results, viz: a dried specimen and 
a colored drawing, made on the spot. It is of natural size, and 
intended for my journal, perfectly correct, although not highly 
finished. I also subjoin an extract from the same, including a 
few observations on the location of these trees, and on the mode 
of extracting the balsam. 

These trees were formerly found in great numbers, covering 
the great inclined plain of Acajutla, as far west as the range of 
mountains on the frontier of Guatemala, but at present with 
very few solitary exceptions, are confined to the nearly unin- 
habited portion of the Pacific coast, between the new port of 
Acajutla and La Libertad. The medicinal virtues of the 
balsam were well known to the Indians before the conquest, 
and packed in earthenware jars, ornamented with the head of 
the Pajuil or wild Turkey, formed part of the tribute annually 
paid to the great chiefs of Cuscatlan, the present San Salvador. 
Its repute in the healing of wounds continued during and after 
the conquest, increasing with the scarcity of the balsam, from 
the wasteful destruction of the trees on the plain, then occupied 
by the Spaniards, who cut down the trees and boiled the chips. 
This custom was afterwards prohibited. 

According to a manuscript copy of a papal Bull, at present 
among the old records in Tzalco, Balsamo Negro was in such 
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high estimation, that in 1562, Pio IV, andin 1571, Pio V, 
issued orders authorizing the clergy to use this precious balsam 
in the consecration of the «« Sagrada Crisma,” and pronounced 
it sacrilege to destroy or injure the trees producing it. Copies 
of these Bulls are, I am informed, still in existence among the 
archives of Guatemala. 

The tree is handsome, rather widely branching below, dimin- 
ishing at top, and about 50 feet high. The flowers, which are 
very odoriferous, appear in the latter part of September and 
beginning of October, at the extremities of the branches, gene- 
rally in pairs, numerous on each stem, white and unequal, 
calyx of a pale, bluish green, and very glutinous, from exuding 
balsam. Leaves of a dark shining green. The fruit is almond- 
shaped, winged, and containing a white kernel, with much 
balsam. 

A very superior balsam is sometimes collected from the 
flowers, but is very scarce, and never foundin commerce. The 
tree produces after five years growth, and attainsagreatage. It 
prefers a dry and poor soil, but is never found above an alti- 
tude of one thousand feet. The aroma is perceived at a dis- 
tance of more than 100 yards. The tree having attained the 
proper age, 5 or 6 years, the coseche, or collecting, begins with 
the dry seasonearly in November. The bark, for some distance 
up, is well beaten on four sides with the back of an axe, or 
other blunt instrument, until it has separated from the woody 
part, but without injury or breaking. This requires great care. 
In performing this operation, four intermediate strips of bark 
are left untouched, so as not to destroy the vitality of the tree. 

Several notches or cuts are now made in the portions of 
beaten bark, with a sharp machite, and fire is applied to the open- 
ings. The exuding balsam kindles and is allowed to burn for a 
certain time, and:then extinguished. 

The tree in this state is left for fifteen days, and carefully watch- 
ed; after which time the balsam, which begins to run copiously, is 
received on cotton rags, stuffed into the cuts. When saturated, 
they are pressed and thrown into earthenware pots, with boiling 
water, on which the balsam soon floats like oil. _ It is occasion- 
ally skimmed off and thrown into clean jars, while fresh rags 
are added, The extraction from the tree is only made during 
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four days of each week, that is, four coseches per month for 
each tree, and the average produce is from 3 to 5 pounds per 
week. As soon as the supply begins to fail, fresh cuts are 
made in the bark, fire again applied, and after the 15 days’ 
rest, the extraction is resumed. In this manner the collecting 
continues until the first rains appear in April or May, when all 
trabajo or work ceases. 

When thus prepared, the balsam is of a very dark brown color, 
dirty, and of the consistence of turpentine. It is cleared and 
cleaned on the spot, by settling and re-boiling, when the impure 
parts rise to the surface and are skimmed off. This impure part 
is sold for manufacturing an inferior tincture, used medicinally 
among the Indians. 

The balsam in this state is purchased on the coast, at an 
average of from 3 to 4 reals per pound. It sometimes undergoes 
a second clearing, when it fetches a higher price as « refinado.”’ 
When first cleaned it is of an amber color, which darkens on 
cooling ; finally, after a few weeks, it becomes dark brown. 

A good tree, with careful usage, will produce well for 20 
years, after which it is allowed to remain 5 or 6 years at rest, 
or as the Indians say, to renew its strength. After this period 
it will again yield for several years. 

The wood is very elastic, hard, close-grained and of a dark 
reddish brown and yellow color. It takes a good polish. 

It has been asserted that there are two or three varieties of 
balsam trees on this coast; as far as the knowledge of the 
Indians and my.own researches extend, such is not the case. 
Only the one species exists, the Balsamo negro ; neither is the 
B. blaneo found here, although the produce of the ‘ Cortés 
blanco”’ may have been sold under that name. This produce 
is as highly esteemed throughout the country for its curative 
properties as the B. negro, but the tree, flower and fruit are 
entirely different. The balsamito is an alcoholic extract from 
the fresh and young seeds, when broken, and is really a valuable 
medicine, in use here as a tonic and stimulant. 

An Aguardiente de Balsamo, made from the flowers, is some- 
times prepared on the principal haciendas. It resembles a 
liqueur, and is very scarce and expensive, 

The Indian Pueblos on the coast, that supply the market of 
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Sonsonate with Balsamo negro, are: Juisnagua, six leagues from 
Tzalco; Zintepeque, Ticalapa, Chiltiapa, Falmique, Famanique 
and Cumasagua, near La Libertad. ‘These pueblos are about 
three leagues distance from each other, situated among dense 
forests of the finest woods, and not to be reached but with a 
willing Indian guide. 

The first and the last of the above named pueblos being in the 
vicinity of the two ports of Acajutla and La Libertad, produce 
very little balsam, they are merely depots; the inhabitants 
purchasing the article from the interior, themselves holding con- 
tracts with the merchants of Sonsonate. 

The medicinal properties of this tree are too well known to 
need a description. I may only remark, that the Indian 
Curanderas use both the bark and leaves for preparing stimula- 
ting drinks to be used after severe cases of the coast fever. 

I have also the pleasure of forwarding you a drawing of an 
old balsam pot, from an Indian mound, on the coast near 
Juisnagua. The bird’s head so curiously represented is that of 
the Pajuil, or Mexican Pheasant, regarded by most of our neigh- 
bors here as the wild Turkey. 

My observations on the cinchona capalchi, etc., I will send 
you at the earliest opportunity, as I am still in want of a few 
dried specimens, and some reliable information on their former 
history. 

In the vicinity of the voleano of San Salvador I found a few 
myrrh trees, of which I much wish your opinion ; and on the 
edge of the water, as also on that of Tzalco, some curious 
plants, which I must leave for your superior classification. 

My present collection consists of colored drawings of about 
150 plants used medicinally among the natives of this country. 
The number of destructive insects that abound, the difficulty of 
transportation, and want of many conveniences for preparing 
dried specimens, led me to prefer the use of my pencil, an in- 
finitely slower process, but advantageous in representing the 
color. 

My ‘object, if possible, is to proeure subscribers to the entire 
work. It consists of an exact description of the different States 
of the Republic of Central America, geographical and commer- 
cial, Flora and Fauna, with illustrative drawings, in short, areal 
20 
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and useful guide to all who may visit its shores. The politics 
of the country, tremendous tiger-hunts, and the description of 
miraculous metallic arteries, and not veins, so often mentioned 
but as yet unseen, I have left, as a wide and open field to be 
again explored by those successful authors, whose works have 
shed so strange a brilliancy on this poor and unworthy country. 

The medical Flora might be published separately and in 
numbers, thus allowing me time, means and opportunity of 
continuing the work from the rich funds of the altos of Guate- 
mala and of Costa Rica. A residence of ten years, my profes- 
sion, much intimacy with the clergy and principal people of the 
country, have afforded me many opportunities of information, un- 
attainable by other means. To reduce this into useful form has 
been my object. 

Having but few friends in the United States interested in 
such pursuits, I have presumed on your time and politeness, by 
these remarks on my own affairs. 

With much respect, I remain, dear sir, 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES Dorat. 


To Dr. J. Carson, Prof. Mat. Med. University of Pennsylvania. 


N. B. The Pajuil and other birds are found in numbers on 
the balsam trees, feeding on the young and tender seeds. The 
Wild hogs are also fond of them. 


ON THE DETECTION OF CROTON OILIN MIXTURES. 
By Joun M. Matscu. 


It may be sometimes of importance to prove in a fixed oil the 
presence of croton oil. Its peculiar effect upon the skin will 
show it wherever it occurs in a considerable proportion. There 
is, generally, little danger of mistaking for it other oils of similar 
properties; as, for instance, the sulphuretted oils of mustard, 
garlic, &c., which manifest themselves by their odor. Fixed 
oils, however, might contain a sulphuretted oil, with its odor 
masked by some other perfume, and in so small a proportion as 
to produce only after several applications a slight inflammation 
of the skin; croton oil might be present under similar cir- 
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cumstances, and the question would then occur, how are we to 
prove the presence of croton oil? Wecan readily prove the 
absence of sulphur, but this would not prove whether or 
not croton oil was contained therein, unless we were by distilla- 
tion to remove all volatile matter from this mixture. Small 
quantities cannot be well analysed in this way, as the inflamma- 
tion produced might be too slight; besides, this method would 
not be one easily executed. 

In searching for a convenient and ready mode for proving in 
oily mixtures the presence of croton oil, I availed myself of the 
results of Dr. Thomas Schlippe’s researches on croton oil, 
(Annalen d. Chem. und Pharm. cv.) who, without being able to 
discover the cathartic principle, found the rubefacient ingredi- 
ent, crotonol, to be a resinous principle, which, together with 
other resins and free acids, is removed from the oil, by agitation 
with an alcoholic solution of caustic soda, and then separated 
by neutralizing the solution with hydrochloric acid. This 
mixture of various components of croton oil, possesses the 
property of reddening the skin in a high degree. 

I have followed strictly these directions, sometimes substi- 
tuting for the soda, caustic potassa, and sulphuric for hydrochloric 
acid, with the same good results. Experimenting, first with 
mixed oils, containing from } to } of croton oil, I afterwards 
operated with olive and almond oil, containing one drop to the 
ounce. The quantity of caustic potassa is regulated according 
to the amount of croton oil, or, if unknown, in accordance with 
the effect of the oil upon the skin. For oils insoluble in alcohol, 
I have used 85 per ct. alcohol, adding to it a sufficient amount 
of an alcoholic solution of caustic potassa, and agitating well ; 
after separation had taken place, I removed the alcoholic liquid, 
and added to it an equal amount of water, and a sufficient quantity 
of sulphuric or muriatic acid. Soon an oily liquid rises to the 
surface, which, when applied upon the arm, produces in the course 
of three or four hours not only inflammation, but also the pustu- 
lar eruption peculiar to the effects of croton oil. If the quantity 
was small, the acidulated liquid was shaken with strong ether, 
the ether evaporated, and the residue applied. 

For castor oil, and in the presence of volatile oils, I have em- 
ployed diluted alcohol, mixed with an alcoholic solution of 
potassa, and omitted the dilution of the decanted alcoholic liquid- 
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The results were equally satisfactory, and in this manner I have 
detected croton oil, in the so called castor oil capsules. 

It appears to me possible that croton oil may in this manner 
be detected in the stomach of animals poisoned by it; but 
not having the leisure for further experiments at present, I shall 
have to defer this subject until some other time. 

According to Dr. Schlippe, croton oil contains about 4 per 
cent. of crotonol, and it is therefore necessary to operate very 
carefully, and without wasting anything. One accustomed to 
work with small quantities, will not fail to detect it. 

In conclusion, I will remark, that in pills and emulsions, 
croton oil is detected in precisely the same way; these prepa- 
rations are first exhausted with ether, and the residue from the 
evaporation of the ether is employed. 


Philadelphia, June, 1860. 


NOTE-ON BOWER’S GLYCERIN. 
By T. S. Wriecanp. 


The steadily increasing demand for glycerin renders it ex- 
tremely desirable that every improvement in its manufacture 
should be promptly noted, and this more particularly so when 
occurring in our own country; these considerations have in- 
duced me to call the attention of pharmaceutists and the drug 
trade generally, to the article prepared by Mr. Henry Bower, 
of Philadelphia, and offered for sale by many of the leading 
druggists ; that those whose attention has not been called to the 
fact, that this make is in every particular, as far as a number of 
carefully conducted experiments went to show, an article fully 
equal to the celebrated make of Price, of London. The specific 
gravity of a sample examined was 1.25125, Price’s being but 
1.251, according to the experiments of Prof. Campbell Morfit. 
To ascertain its freedom from inorganic matter, tests were ap- 
plied carefully, the entire absence of lime, iron, lead and copper 
was fully established, thus evidencing the care used in its pre- 
paration, while every effort to obtain any of the odorous fatty 
matters, which have heretofore prevented the American made 
glycerins coming into general use, was entirely unsuccessful. 
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It is a matter of congratulation, that we have at last an 
article which may be used for all purposes, even the most deli- 
cate, with entire satisfaction. The article is also cheaper than 
Price’s. 


ON LIQUOR FERRI PERACETATIS. 
By Procter, JR. 


A tincture of acetate of iron has long been known as an 
officinal of the Dublin Pharmacopeia, made by double decompo- 
sition, between alcoholic solutions of the ter-sulphate of iron 
and of acetate of potassa. 

Recently Dr. W. R. Basham, of Westminster Hospital, Lon- 
don, in Lancet, Jan. 28th, 1860, has suggested a new form of 
acetate of iron, which he has found to answer remarkably in 
many cases where other preparation; of iron have disagreed with 
the patient, or have excited disgust. This solution is maile 
from the officinal tincture of the chloride of iron and solution 
of acetate of ammonia, and was brought to my notice by Dr. 
John F. Meigs, who has frequently prescribed it. 


Take of Tinct. of chloride of iron, (U.S.P.) three fluid drachms. 
Solution of acetate of ammonia, three fluid ounces. 
Syrup of orange peel, (or other syrup) a fluid ounce. 
acetic acid, ten minims. 
Mix. 

Of this solution the dose is a dessert-spoonful three or four 
times a day. 

The chemical affinities result in the formation of peracetate 
of iron, and muriate of ammonia, with an excess of acetate of 
ammonia. Its impression on the palate, though astringent, is 
but slightly ferruginous, and has none of the inky taste of the 
chloride. When made without the free acetic acid, the solution 
undergoes change much sooner than with it. The preparation 
has the deep ruby red color of a solution of acetate of iron, and 
has a tendency to change by keeping. To give greater perma- 
nancy, and a more agreeable taste, I have, after a variety of ex- 
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periments, adopted the following formula as worthy of accept- 
ance : 


Liquor Ferri Peracetatis. 


Take of Acetic acid, five fluid ounces. 
Carbonate of ammonia, (pure,) a sufficient quantity. 
Tincture of chloride of iron, (U.S.P.) four fluid ounces. 
Curacao, four fluid ounces. 
Ginger Syrup, a pint. 

Reserve a fluid drachm of the acetic acid, and saturate the 
remainder with the carbonate of ammonia, then add the acetic 
acid and tincture of chloride of iron, and mix them. Lastly, 
add the other ingredients. 

This solution is about one-third stronger than the other solu- 
tion, and may be given in the dose of a teaspoonful to a dessert- 


' spoonful, mixed with a little water, three times a day, for an 


adult, after meals. 

The proportion of sesquioxide of iron contained in this solution, 
is three quarters of a grain to the teaspoonful, or six grains.to 
the fluid ounce; a dessertspoonful is equal to 16 minims of the 
tincture of chloride of iron, as regards its iron strength. ‘The 
cura¢ao cordial may be substituted by any other suitable flavoring, 
except such as contain astringents, which of course will blacken 
the preparation. A sweetened tincture of recent orange peel, 
slightly aromatised with canella and oil of coriander or caraway, 
may be used. 

This preparation has proved to be a valuable tonic and 
diuretic. Dr. Basham recommends it very highly in renal 
dropsy. Dr. John F. Meigs has found it particularly service- 
able in cases of children requiring a ferruginous tonic. The 
presence of the muriate of ammonia, no doubt, has a modifying 
influence, as wel! also as the small excess of acetate of ammonia. 
Dr. Keating has derived valuable diuretic effects from it in cases 
of albuminuria. In a case of dropsical effusion attendant on 
heart disease, with great debility, its tonic action was decidedly 
efficient, proving acceptable to the stomach when other prepa- 
rations had occasioned disgust. 

Philadelphia, Juue 25th, 1860. 
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NOTE ON JAPANESE WAX. 


By tae Epiror. 


All of our readers are not aware that considerable quantities 
of Japanese vegetable wax have been received in this country. 
} At page 561, vol. 31, of this Journal, (last year,) an account 
of the source, and some of the properties of this substance may 
be found. It differs from beeswax in composition, but in 
aspect has a strongly marked resemblance. There can be but 
little doubt, in view of the present high price of beeswax, that 
this substance will be employed to adulterate it, and pharmaceu- 
tists should be watchful that they be not imposed on. The 
fusing point of the Japan wax now in this market, is about 120° 
Fahr. That of pure white wax also obtained in this market is 
154-5° F. Equal quantities of the two were united by fusion, 
and the mixture had a fusing point of 140°. By strict attention 
to the fusing point, in a careful experiment, any considerable 
percentage of this wax can be detected. It is said to consist 
chiefly of palmitic acid and glycerin, but we have seen no recent 
facts in regard to its composition. It is also said to be saponi- 
fiable, with comparative readiness, with caustic alkalies, another 
means of distinguishing it from true wax. 

But whilst we should guard against its use as an adulterating 
agent, it is quite proper to examine into its value as a substi- 
tute for wax in pharmacy. Its low price, not one half that 
of white wax, is an object, especially in our large hospitals, 
where large quantities of cerate are used, With a view to solve 
this question, we have prepared cerate with it, in the propor- 
tion of one part to two of lard; one to one and a half of lard ; 
and equal parts; and are having them practically tested as 
regards their consistence and blandness, compared with officinal 
cerate, and will report in a future number. 
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ON SPECIES ST. GERMAIN. 
By tHe Epirtor. 


This compound of senna and aromaties is considerably used in 
Philadelphia, and perhaps elsewhere. The following receipt for 
it is found in Redwood’s Supplement to the Pharmacopeeia, trans- 
lated for the Prussian Pharmacopeeia. 
Species Lazxantes St. Germain. Species Prothea St. Germain. 
St. Germain Laxative Powder. 
Take of Senna leaves, exhausted with spirit, four ounces, 
Elder flowers, two ounces and a half, 
Fennel seed, 
Anise seeds, of each an ounce and a quarter. 
Well cut and bruise them, and mix together, and when dis- 
pensing, add 
Purified cream of tartar, six drachms. 
The dose of this powder is 80 grains drank as an infusion. 
The object of treating the senna with alcohol is to deprive it 
of odorous matter, and perhaps of some resinoid matter con- 
cerned in the production of griping. The spirit used should 
be alcohol (-835). When the tincture from a pound (7000 grains) 
of powdered senna is evaporated to an extract,'it yields 1440 grs. 
which hasa dark green color and strong odor of senna. Whether 
it possesses the purgative properties of senna to any extent, we do 
not know, but should doubt much its purgative value. Ona recent 
occasion, a lady who habitually uses this preparation, and about 
to spend some time in Europe, was desirous to have it put up in 
the most convenient form. We suggested that a fine powder would 
be very convenient, as she could take her dose (of 20 grs.) in sub- 
stance, stirred in a wine glassful of water, when it was not con- 
venient to make the infusion. Another advantage of this form of 
the preparation is that it may be dispensed in bulk by the ounce 
or pound, as the ingredients are uniformly mixed. The patient 
soon acquires by practice a knowledge of the dose by measuring 
with a spoon. 
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DEATH FROM THE CARELESS USE OF A HAIR DYE. 
By W. E. A. M. D. 


Prof. Chem. in University of Maryland. 
Prof. Procter : 


Dear Sir,—The subjoined extract from a letter received a 
few days since from a young medical friend in an adjoining 
State needs no preface. All names are withheld for the simple 
reason that my business concerns the wrong done without regard 
to the wrong doer. 

«One of my neighbors lost a child a few days ago, supposed to have 
taken not exceeding f.3ss. of the contents of the accompanying phial. If 
the mother be correct, I do not think the child could have taken more than 
a few drops. The child came into the room with the phial in one hand 
and thecork in the other and got up in the chair her mother had just left, was 
there unnoticed for a minute, and was then discovered in theact of falling, still 
grasping the phial. She was quite senseless and never moved afterwards, 
yet breathed (from their account) at long intervals for 15 or 20 minutes, 
when death relieved her sufferings. I gave 20 drops from the phial to a 
pup and it died in 5 minutes. I then gave f.gss. to a large cat and it 
died in one minute, The phial is supposed to be ———’s Hair Dye, as it 
is labelled precisely like that. There is a young man living in the family 
where the accident occurred who has the above Hair Dye, but hehas only 
the phials marked Nos. 1. and 2. He says his phial No. 3 got broken long 
since. It seems to me that if a man were to put such an article in Hair 
Dye without cautioning the public, he would be liable to be punished, at 
least he ought to be. I will be obliged if you will examine the contents of 
the phial and let me know what the liquid contains.” 

The phial accompanying the letter was labelled No. 3, and 
contained a few drachms of a clear liquid, of a slightly yellow- 
ish tinge, a strong alkaline reaction, slightly ammoniacal, as 
shown when a glass rod moistened with hydrochloric acid was 
brought near it, and possessing the unmistakable odor of hydro- 
cyanic acid, and having a specific gravity of 1.0525. One fluid 
drachm distilled with excess of dilute sulphuric acid and passing 
the vapor into a solution of nitrate of silver, gave me a precipitate 
of cyanide of silver weighing when dried grs. 10.80. A portion 
of this precipitate ignited in a small glass tube gave free cyano- 
gen, which burned with its characteristic flame, and left a solid 
residue of metallic silver. A portion of the acid liquid left in 
the retort was then neutralized with a solution of pure soda, 
evaporated to dryness, ignited and re-dissolved ; and in the solu- 
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tion thus obtained, bichloride of platinum and carbazotic acid 
both showed the presence of Potassa. It thus became evident 
that the phial had contained a solution of cyanide of kalium, 
a well known deadly poison, which, owing to its extensive use in 
certain electro-metallurgic operations, and other processes of the 
present day, that render it easily procurable, has been the fre- 
quent cause of death within a few years past. Since the one 
fluid drachm gave grs. 10.30 of cyanide of silver, the equiva- 
lent of cyanide of kalium would be grs. 4.99, which would repre- 
sent the strength of the solution. But it occurred to me that a 
part of the cyanogen obtained might possibly have been sup- 
plied from cyanate of potassa, present either as an original 
impurity in the commercial cyanide, or as a spontaneous pro- 
duct from a solution of pure cyanide. Such solution it is well 
known becomes in part converted into the cyanate by exposure 
to air, and from this under certain circumstances free ammonia 
would be liberated. Prof. Graham suggests as a simple means 
for determining the purity of cyanide of kalium, to note its 


solvent power for peroxide of mercury, stating that grs. 12 of 


the pure cyanide in solution will dissolve exactly grs. 20 of the 
peroxide. By agitating f.3j. of the liquid with an excess of 
finely pulverized peroxide of mercury, I found that it would dis- 
solve exactly grs. 7, and this according to the formula of Prof. 
Graham would represent grs. 4.20 of pure cyanide. The differ- 
ence between grs. 4.20 thus obtained and grs. 4.99 as deduced 
from the weight of the cyanide of silver product, might thus 
represent the cyanate of potassa accidentally present. 

I now made a solution of the commercial cyanide of kalium 
in the proportion of grs. 5 to one fluid drachm. This solution 
had a specific gravity of 1-050, showed the usual alkaline reac- 
tion, gave an appreciable quantity of free ammonia, and had its 
inseparable odor of hydrocyanic acid. And with the excep- 
tion that it was more nearly limpid, agreed in all essentials with 
the contents of the phial under examination. 

As there seemed to be room for reasonable doubt whether the 
party named by my friend as supplying the Hair Dye was 
really to blame, or whether one of his phials had been improperly 
employed to contain a poisonous solution, I thought it best to 
procure directly from the manufacturer through the agency of 
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Adam’s Express a box of the Hair Dye in question. The box 
contained three phials labelled Nos. 1, 2 and 3, with printed 
directions for use. No. 3 of the box was exactly like No. 3 sent 
to me, in shape and size and label, and in its contents, being a 
solution of cyanide of kalium. No. 1 contained an alkaline 
sulphide, principally, if not wholly, sulphide of ammonium, with 
its disagreeable odor in good part concealed, apparently by rose 
water. No. 2 contained a mixed solution of the ammoniacal 
oxides of silver and copper. These two phials produce the dye. 
No. 8, as I had suspected, was needed for its solvent power, to re- 
move any accidental stain on the skin made by the dye, and pro- 
fessed to be supplied for that purpose alone. A few drops from 
Nos. 1 and 2 mingled in a test tube with water gave at once a 
dark precipitate of the mingled sulphides of silver and copper. 
This precipitate was promptly dissolved on adding a few drops 
from phial No. 3, and quite as promptly disappeared when acted 
on by my solution of cyanide of kalium. 

The character of the solution in the phial sent to me, the No. 
83 of the Hair Dye, and its fitness for the purpose for which it is 
intended, is thus sufficiently apparent. Whether the proprietor 
of the preparation is excusable in supplying the public with such 
a deadly poison, without a word of warning that might induce 
some little caution in keeping and using it, is a question for the 
public and the authorities to decide. The party must have 
been aware, or should have been, that this compound, so harm- 
less when used in accordance with the directions, if taken inter- 
nally becomes one of the most rapidly fatal poisons known ; 
scarcely inferior in this respect to hydrocyanic acid itself, and 
like that so rapid and so virulent in its action as to be almost 
beyond the reach of antidotes. ~ It can be no consolation to the 
parents, whose little one has perished so suddenly and so horri- 
bly, to be told that the one who furnished the deadly draught 
never intended it to be used in that way, and I cannot help 
concluding with my friend that any one who could be guilty of 
such carelessness, if not liable to be punished, at least ought to be. 


Respectfully, &c., 
E. A. Arkin, M.D. 


University of Maryland, Baltimore, June 26th, 1860. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 
By tae Epiror. 


Herring Pickle.—Messrs. Girardin and Marchand (Journa 
de Pharm., Feb. 1860) describe the employment of herring 
pickle as a manure in agriculture. After describing the process 
of curing herring on the ncrth and west coasts of France, they 
thus describe the liquid in question: 

Herring pickle is a reddish liquid, rendered turbid by various 


‘organic matters, as blood, oil, ete., but when filtered it has a 


deep amber color. Our authors have, during the past five years, 
made several analyses of the crude pickle as used for manuring 
land, and having a density varying from 20° to 25° Beaumé. 
The following is the mean of several analyses of a litre (1000 
gramme measures) of pickle: 


Chloride of Sodium, 255-11 grammes. 


Sulphate of Soda, 5-73 
Phosphate of Lime, 0.98 
Ammonio-magnesian Phosphate, traces. 
Phosphate of Ammonia, 1-92 
Phosphate of Propylamin, 3-53 
Lactate of Ammonia, . 5-76 “ 
Lactate of Propylamin, . 10.79 
Albumen, ‘ 1-90 
Insoluble organic matter, , 17-36 “ 
318-18 


Propylamin (C°H®N), or its isomere trimethylamin, exists 
normally in herring pickle. Its presence was first stated by M. 
Wertheim, and we have confirmed his researches. In an experi- 
ment on a large scale we find that 100 parts of the dry matter 
obtained by neutralizing with chlorohydric acid, the volatile 
alkalies which are disengaged from it under the influence of 
potassa or lime consist of 

Chlorohydrate of Ammonia, . . 30-23 parts, 
Chlorohydrate of Propylamin, . 69-77 « 
We find the aqueous solution of propylamin to possess the fol- 
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lowing properties. It is very alkaline, and exhales a strong 
ammoniacal odor, recalling that of herriug pickle. It precipi- 
tates the salts of alumina, but an excess dissolves the precipitate. 
It yields with the salts of copper a liquid of sky-blue color. 
Neutralized with chlorohydric acid and properly evaporated, it 
yields very deliquescent crystals, soluble in absolute alcohol when 
they are perfectly dry. Chlorohydrate of propylamin combines 
with chloride of platinum and forms a double salt, which can be 
isolated in transparent octohedral crystals of a beautiful orange 
red color, and preserving a persistent odor of herring pickle. 
Finally, sulphate of propylamin and sulphate of alumina unite to 
form an alum like ammoniacal alum, but which is deliquescent. 

In the recent pickle, the authors found creatin, inosite and a 
body analogous to glucose, whilst in the old and fermented pickle 
butyric acid was a constituent. 


Syrup of Iodohydrargyrate of Iodide of Iron.—M. Chamoun 
(Répert. de Pharm. May, 1860) suggests the union of iodide of 
iron and biniodide of mercury in the forms of syrup and pill. 

Take of Biniodide of Mercury, 1 grain, 

Syrup of Iodide of Iron, 3000 grains, 
Triturate the biniodide with a portion of the syrup until dis- 
solved, and incorporate it with the remainder. There appears 
to be a combination between the two iodides. 


The new Belgian Pharmacopeia.—The following, from the 
Répertoire de Pharmacie, for April, is a transcript from the in- 
troduction to the new Belgian Pharmacopeia. It will be 
observed that the French decimal weights have been adopted, and 
that the shops of apothecaries are to be inspected. 

A royal decree, dated Dec. 28, 1860, declares, Art. 1st, that 
the Pharmacopeeia compiled by order of the government, and 
published under the title of Pharmacopeia Belgica Nova, is 
approved. Its Latin text only is official. 

Art. 2. No copy of the new Pharmacopeia shall be issued 
without being furnished with the stamp of the minister of the 
interior, and the countersign of the inspector general of the 
civil medical service. 

Art. 3. All persons who are authorized to sell medicines 
ought to have, 
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1st, a copy of the official Pharmacopeeia. 

2d, hydrometers for measuring the density of liquids. 

8d, a centesimal alcoholmetre. 

4th, good balances and exact decimal weights which comprise 
the subdivisions of the gramme to the centigramme inclusive. 

Art. 4. Physicians are required to use the decimal weights 
in their prescriptions, and to employ the names of the official 
Pharmacopeeia to designate medicinal substances. If they de- 
sire that the remedy be otherwise prepared, they must give the 
formula in the prescription, or indicate the Pharmacopeeia where- 
in it may be found. 

Art. 5. The doses of medicines will be indicated exclusively 
in grammes and centigrammes. 

Art. 6. Pharmaceutists in the execution of prescriptions, 
and in general for the sale and delivery of medicines, will use 
the decimal weights. If they receive prescriptions in which the 
old medicinal pound weight is used they are to consider the 
pound to be 360 grammes, the ounce 80 grammes, the drachm 
375 grammes, the scruple 1-25 grammes, and the grain 5 centi- 
grammes. 

Art. 7. The vessels, boxes, etc., used to contain medicines, 
shall be inscribed with the official names of the substances they 
contain. 

Art. 8. The shops, stores, depots or laboratories of pharma- 
ceutists, and in general all those who sell and dispense medicines, 
will be visited by delegates from the Provincial Medical Com- 
mission at least once a year, and at undetermined periods, with- 
out previous notice. The delegates will examine all the stock 
which they find in the shops, storehouses, &c., and especially 
those medicines of which the inspection is most important. 
They will remove medicines which may be found bad or falsified 
or which have not been prepared in the right manner. If the 
proprietor desires, he can enter his protest. 

Art. 9. The medical commissioners will report their min- 
utes and other records in reference to the deficiencies, to the 
the public minister charged with conducting suits before the 
courts. 


Decoloration of Syrup of Sesquichloride of tron.—M. Duroy, 
in the Journal de Pharmacie for May, 1860, states that a syrup 
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made by mixing 10 parts of solution of sesquichloride of iron 
of 30° B. with 490 of simple syrup, gradually becomes decolor- 
ized ; the iron salt is reduced to the state of protochloride, and 
grape sugar is formed, the syrup losing its power of coagulating 
albumen. 


Method of assaying the Distilled Waters.—M. Duregazzi states 
that it is easy to distinguish between a distilled aromatic water, 
and one made extemporaneously, by the action of iodine. A 
weak solution of iodine in water is prepared, the strength of 
which is known, and this is added to a given measure of the 
waters till the iodine ceases to be decomposed. The following ° 
list gives the quantities of iodine required to decompose the oils 
in a fluid ounce of each of the following waters, viz : 

Bitter almond water 0.11 gramme ; anise 0.08; oranges 0.06 ; 
chamomile 0.13 ; cinnamon 0.03; fennel 0.16 ;-juniper 0.20 ; 
‘lavender 0.09; cherry laurel 0.22; balm 0.06; simple mint 
0.24; peppermint 0.18; parsley 0.01; rose 0.12; rue 0.04; 
sage 0.06 ; elder flowers 0.08; valerian 0.04. 


On the fixed oil of the Pistacia nut (Pistacio lentiscus).—M. 
Leprieur, in the Journal de Pharmacie for April, describes the 
manner of preparing this oil in Algeria. About the end of the 
month of August or the beginning of September the Arab 
women collect the berries by removing the branches and beating 
them witha stick. Each person can collect daily about 20 
litres, which will produce nearly five litres of oil. As soon as 
the harvest is gathered the berries are ground in mills and then 
heated in vessels of water. The oil rises to the surface and is 
skimmed off and congeals by cooling, the heating process being 
continued till the berries are exhausted. The oil of lentisque is 
deep green ; it is entirely liquid at the temperature of 89° to 
93° F.; below that degree it deposits a white crystalline fat 
which gradually increases till the whole of the oil solidifies. The 
taste of this oil is acrid, like the leaves of the plant. The solid 
part of the oil can be separated by a regulated temperature. 
The fluid oil retains the deep green color derived from the ber- 
ries. The berries yield from 20 to 25 per cent. The Arabs 
use this oil in their diet, and also for illumination, and its price 
is from 20 to 40 centimes a litre. 
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MANGANESE FORMS WITH OXYGEN ONLY ONE ACID—THE 
MANGANIC ACID. 


By M. T. L. Purpson. 


After very long researches on the manganate and permanga- 
nate of potassa, Lhave discovered that the latter salt is nothing 
else than a bimanganate of potassa, KO, (Mn O,) 2, correspond- 
ing to the bichromate and bisulphate (anhydrous) of the same 

base. All these salts are anhydrous, and crystallize in the 
form of the rhomboidal prism. 

I have made twenty analyses of the salt actually known as 
permanganate of potassa. Although anhydrous, this salt attracts 
some moisture from the atmosphere, and dried at salt water 
bath heat gave 1.60 per cent. of water. This is not water of 
combination. It is necessary therefore to pulverize thoroughly, 
and dry the salt at 100°, centigrade, for several hours, before 
proceeding to the analysis; then on treating the compound the 
potassa and oxygen are found to have exactly the figures of the 
formula, KO, (Mn O,) 2. 

The bimanganate of potassa forms a solution of purple red 
color ; when there is added to it an excess of potassa, it passes 
into the green manganate KO, Mn Q,. 

The dimanganate of baryta is soluble; the manganate of 
baryta forms a violet precipitate. The bimanganate of potassa 
does not give a precipitate with the salts of baryta, whilst the 
manganate precipitates them violet. 

A current of air deprived of carbonic acid does not decompose 
the manganate of potassa, but carbonic acid separates the 
potassa and transforms it into a bimanganate, 2KO, Mn 
0,+C0O,—KO, CO,+KO, (Mn Q,) 2 

The solution passes from green to red; all acids act the same 
upon manganate of potassa. 

Manganie acid is that body which has up to the present time 
been called permangante acid. 

It is obtained from bimanganate of potassa or baryta. Itisa 
very feeble acid, does not displace carbonic acid from the 
alkaline carbonates, but is, on the contrary, partially displaced 
in those combinations.— Translated from Comptes Rendus, No 

14, 1860, by Samuel P. Duffield, Ph. D. 
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CAFFEIN AS AN ANTIDOTE TO THE POISONOUS EFFECTS OF 
OPIUM, 


Prof. Henry Fraser Campbell, of Georgia, in the Southern 
Medical and Surgical Journal for May, 1860, publishes an article 
on this subject. After giving some account of Caffein, and the 
use of coffee as an excitant, he describes the patient as a young 
man 24 years old, who had, in a fit of mental depression, swal- 
lowed an ounce and a half of laudanum, nearly an hour before 
his visit, 8 P. M. Narcotism had proceeded so far that emetics 
could not be employed; the muscles were greatly relaxed, the 
tongue falling back in the mouth and tending to stop respiration, 
and respiration exceedingly feeble. Cold water was applied, to 
the head for a time, artificia! respiration resorted to, and the sto- 
mach pump then vigorously applied. At 12 o’clock P. M. the case 
seemed more hopeless, respirations but four to the minute. 
Artificial respiration in a sitting posture was then resorted fo, 
which seemed to have a temporary good effect. Dr. Campbell then 
thought of coffee, but the patient could not swallow, and he doubt- 
ed the propriety of using the stomach tube in the then condition 
of the patient. Finding it difficult to get a strong infusion of 
coffee, the idea of employing caffein occurred, and having dissolv- 
ed 20 grains in a quantity of infusion of coffee, it was administer- 
ed asan injection by means of a syrimge. In half an hour the res- 
pirations were eight per minute; an hour had not elapsed before 
he «forcibly jerked his left arm from the assistant,” and told 
them «to let him alone.’’ The narcotism slowly, passed off, and 
at ten o’clock next day, when Dr. Campbell called, the patient 
had left the hotel and gone home. Although the effects of the 
narcotism were apparent for several days, they soon wore off, 
and the patient entirely recovered. Dr. Campbell believes that 
the caffein in this case was largely concerned in the recovery, 
and points to that alkaloid as probably possessing valuable an- 
tidotal powers in cases of narcotic poisoning from this drug. 


PREPARATION OF IODIDE OF ETHYL. 


Lautemann (Annal. der Chem. u. Pharm.) introduces 500 
grammes of iodine and as much absolute alcohol into a large 
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tubulated retort, and then places it in a vessel of cold water. 
He now adds very slowly fragments of phosphorus previously 
washed witlt alcohol. A lively effervescence accompanied with 
some elevation of temperature at first takes place, so that care 
must be taken not to add too much phosphorus at a time: but 
the reaction soon moderates, and enough phosphorus to make 
up 50 grammes can be added without inconvenience. The re- 
tort can now be adapted to the refrigerator, and placed over the 
fire. When the distilled product no longer becomes turbid in 
contact with water, it is shaken first with an alkaline solution 
and then with water; it is afterwards dehydrated by means of 
chloride of calcium and rectified. 

The 500 grammes of iodine give from 562 to 574 grammes of 
hydriodic ether, that is from 91 to 93 per cent. Theory re- 
quires 614. The brown residuum in the retort is free from 
iodine.—Chem. News, London, May 5, 1860. 


ACTION OF TANNIN ON ETHER AND WATER. 


M. Luboldt (Journal fiir Praktische Chemie) says that tan- 
nin loses more or less water when heated on a bath of chloride 
of zinc according to the manner in which it has been prepared. 
When obtained by the method of Pelouze, it loses only 10 per 
cent. of water, but when evaporated from an aqueous solution 
it loses 12-85 per cent. Thus dried tannin gives up to absolute 
ether from 2 to 3 per cent. of fixed principles composed of a 
mixture of tannin, gallic acid, ellagic acids,and fatty and resinous 
substances. These relations are a little changed when water inter- 
venes. At first anhydrous tannin has a great affinity for water, 
which it seizes upon and then dissolves in its own weight of ether, 
forming a syrupy liquid, which in the process of Pelouze consti- 
tutes the inferior layer. On this pure ether has no action, but 
if enough water be added, the tannin forms a viscous mass with 
the two liquids. The results varying according to the propor- 
tion of water employed, led the author to believe that they 
might be occasioned by the property which ether and water have 
of dissolving one in the other. He found in fact that the sy- 
rupy liquid only yielded 7 its weight to water saturated with 


ether. The three layers obtained by treating tannin with ether 
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and water according to the author are—1, the lower, ether dis- 
solved in hydrate of tannic acid ; 2, the second, the syrupy liquid 
of hydrate of tannic acid dissolved in etherated water; and 3, 
the same composition containing the fatty and resinous matter. 
—Chem. News, London, March 17, 1860. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF LEECHES. 
By J. Mitt Fropsuaw, M. D., 
Physican to the Farringdon Dispensary. 

Hospitals and vendors have endeavored to derive advantage 
from leeches by making them serve several times, and especial- 
ly by preserving them ; yet I believe even now a leech is seldom 
employed twice, the mode adopted and recommended in all books 
for cleaning them after they have been used being generally 
fatal. When I was house- -surgeon to the County Infirmary, 
Carlisle, I made numerous experiments to see how often and 
how long leeches could be employedand preserved without death ; 
for this purpose a small glass vessel was used, in the bottom of 
which was placed about three inches of peaty earth, and twelve 
leeches, and then half filled with water, the-mouth being secured 
with a coarserag. These leeches lived in health for a year with 
only one or two deaths, many of them being employed twice in one 
day; but after being used, instead of putting them in salt, or 
vinegar and water, as usually done, they were placed for a few 
seconds in the camphor mixture of the Pharmacopovia, and af- 
terwards washed in cold water, avoiding too much contact with 
the hand. But the apparatus par excellence for preserving 
leeches is the one introduced by M. Vayson, an eminent French 
breeder, and called by him the «« Domestic Marsh.” This con. 
sists simply of an earthenware vessel in the form of a truncated 
cone reversed, the lower extremity of which is pierced with a 
few holes sufficiently narrow not to allow the leech to pass 
through. This vessel is filled with turfy earth, the leeches are 
placed in it, and they soon instal themselves as well as they can ; 
then the orifice is closed with a coarse cloth. If desired to be 
sent to a great distance the earth is wetted in all its thickness, 
and the vessel packed in a basket or box. If desired to pre- 
serve them on the same spot, the lower end of the vessel is placed 
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in a tub, the water of which rises to about the height of four 
inches, and no further care is required. By the process of in- 
filtration the lower strata of the «« marsh” are soon wet through, 
the upper strata remaining dry ; between these two extremes the 
leeches choose the zone most appropriate for them. M. de Quar- 
trefages, by whom the above was brought before the French Aca- 
demy, has kept and bred leeches in this way for two years with 
no deaths. This would lead us to believe that leeches do not live 
on the blood of animals, but on the infusoria. 

The object of this communication is to recal attention to the 
fact that «leeches need never be thrown away ;”’ and the hospi- 
tals and vendors may be induced to adopt this simple contri- 
vance of M. Vayson, and thus make further experiments on the 
keeping and breeding of these very useful little creatures ; for, 
as I have shown, they can be kept healthy and employed many 
times consecutively if properly treated.—Lon. Pharm. Journ. 


May, 1860. 


KAMELA: (ROTTLERA TINCTORIA.) 
Its History, Properties, Medical uses, Doses, $c. 


History.—This plant was known to the Hindoos from the 
remotest antiquity, the fruit of which was employed by them as 
a remedy for worms, and also in certain skin diseases. They 
likewise used it for dying and printing silks, &c., but for this 
purpose it underwent a chemical process, viz., an alkaline so- 
lution was mixed with the powder of the fruit, which yielded a 
beautiful orange-brown color. But its properties have only re- 
cently been demonstrated by Drs. Anderson and Mackinnon, 
who first introduced it into England. Kamela belongs to the 
natural order Euphorbiacea. It grows abundantly on the hilly 
districts of India, Burmah, the Philippine Islands, and the 
north-east portions of Australia. Its fruit ripens in February 
and March, when it is gathered, and the powder, which appears 
as an excrescence, is carefully brushed off and preserved for use. 

PROPERTIES.—The powder of Kamela is of a red brick color, 
with little or no odor and flavor, and like lycopodium it is dif- 
ficultly miscible with water. Ether extracts a quantity of its 
resinous components, and if the solution be allowed to stand for 
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a few days a precipitate of granular crystals is formed, which, 
when purified, is seen to consist of small scales of a yellowish 
color and satiny lustre, and named by Dr. Anderson, rottlerine. 
Alcohol extracts its medicinal constituents most perfectly, and 
the tincture made with rectified spirit is found to be very suita- 
ble for administration. Its formula on analysis is found to be 
C.» H,» O, Its composition is as follows :— 


Resinous coloring matter. 78-19 
Albuminous substances 7-34 


Volatile coloring matter a 2 A trace. 
100-00 


MepicaL Usss.—Kamela has been successfully given in cases 
of tenia, and Dr. Mackinnon considers it of much greater value 
in those cases then either Kousso or Turpentine. Dr. Ander- 
son describes «ninety-five cases of tenia, in ninety-three of 
which the worms were expelled after the third or fourth dose.” 
It has been used also with very great success for tapeworm and 
ascarides by Dr. Arthur Leared, of the Great Northern Hospi- 
tal, and by Dr. William Moore, of Dublin: The « Lancet,” of 
May 15th, 1858, records six cases of cure of tapeworm by Dr. 
Ramskill, of the Royal Free Hospital. In some instances sick- 
ness, headache and purging are produced by it, but generally 
its adminstration is attended by no unpleasant result. 

Dosz.—In powder the dose of this remedy is from one to 
three drachms early in a morning, fasting. The tincture* may 
be given in doses of from one to two drachms, night and morn- 
ing, on lump sugar.— Chemist and Druggist, London, March 19, 
1860. 


* Tincture of Kamela is made by macerating } lb. of powder of Kamela 
for 14 days in a pint of rectified spirits of wine- 
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FLUID EXTRACT OF LEPTANDRA. 


Take of Leptandra root, in coarse powder, 1 pound, 
Alcohol of sp. gr. 871° q- 8. 

Moisten the powdered root with alcohol, and allow it to stand 
twelve hours ; then pack it in a percolator, and pour on alcohol 
until the material is fully covered. Allow it to digest for forty- 
eight hours; then displace gradually, returning to the displacer 
the first runnings, until what passes is clear, adding, if neces- 
sary, more alcohol, until twelve ounces shall have passed. Set- 
ting this aside, cover the material with diluted alcohol, and con- 
tinue the displacement until the root is entirely exhausted of its 
medicinal properties ; evaporate in a vacuum to four fluid ounces, 
and mix with the twelve fluid ounces reserved, making one pint 
of fluid extract. 

This gives a preparation of the strength of one ounce of crude 
material to one fluid ounce of extract; and as the dose of the 
powdered root is from twenty to sixty grains, that of the fluid 
extract will form one-third to one fluid drachm. 

The form of a fluid extract allows of its ready combination 
with other fluid extracts, depending upon the purpose for which 
the combination is made. 

Leptandra possesses valuable tonic, chologogue and laxative 
properties ; is much employed in hepatic affections—and for this 
purpose is not unfrequently combined with the fluid extract of 
mandrake, in bilious and typhoid fevers, in dyspepsia and dysen- 
tery.—Journ. of Mat. Med., April, 1860. 


_ON PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON. 
By Mr. Rozins. 


Among all the elementary bodies, not one gives so large a num- 
ber of beautiful and interesting preparations employed as 
remedial agents as iron; and were it not that the medical man 
has already so large a number at his command that he is some- 
what perplexed in making a selection, the number might be in- 
creased almost ad infinitum. 

One of the most recently introduced curative agents is (the 
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so-called) pyrophosphate of iron, a salt more beautiful in appear- 
ance than the ammonio-citrate, or any other of the scaled salts 
before introduced. Its color varies according to the manufac. 
ture; may be made from a decided green to a greenish hue, 
yellow, or more or less of a reddish tint. Water dissolves it 
readily. In taste it has nothing to indicate its ferruginous char- 
acter, but is rather that of a pleasant saline, so that the young- 
est children, or the most fastidious in palate of a larger growth, 
cannot object to its use. With regard to its efficacy as a tonic, 
when compared with other preparations of iron, that, of course, 
can only be decided by medical men. 

The name given to the above is decidedly objectionable. The 
science of chemistry within the last few years has made such 
rapid progress that there is scarcely a day but some new com- 
pound is announced to the scientific world, some of which com- 
pounds have such long and formidable names that it requires 
more courage than many possess to attempt even to pronounce 
them ; others are more simple, yet, from their immensé number, 
but few memories can command them at pleasure. I think it, 
therefore, a pity when a new preparation is introduced of rather 
an indefinite composition to increase the necessary difficulties 
already existing by giving it the name of a definite chemical 
compound well known. The salt in question physically bears no 
relation to pyrophosphate of iron, and all that can be said 
chemically is, that the latter is one of its constituents. 

Pyrophosphate, or bibasic phosphate of iron, is obtained by 
adding a solution of persulphate or perchloride of iron to a solu- 
tion of bibasic or pyrophosphate of soda. A white precipitate 
is thrown down, quite insoluble in water and dilute acids. Pyro- 
phosphate of soda is obtained by simply igniting to redness in a 
crucible the bibasic or ordinary phosphate of soda. The two 
are best distinguished by nitrate of silver, which gives with the 
former a white, and with the latter a yellow, precipitate. 

Recently precipitated pyrophosphate of iron, obtained as 
above, is readily dissolved by pyrophosphate of soda and the 
alkaline citrates—viz. potash, soda, and ammonia. 

When pyrophosphate of soda is used as the solvent, and the 
solution allowed to evaporate spontaneously in shallow vessels in 
a warm place, a nice-looking transparent salt is obtained, which 
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however, is now nearly insoluble in water, evidently from some 
change that has taken place during desiccation. 

Citrates of soda, potash, and ammonia dissolve freely pyro- 
phosphate of iron, yielding salts readily dissolved by water ; 
but the soda citrate I find to give the most satisfactory result. 
With it an elegant preparation may be made, easily scaled, 
readily dissolved by water, and which, when exposed to the air, 
retains its brilliancy for a much longer time than when pre- 
pared with citrate of potash or ammonia. 

To prepare the citro-pyrophosphate of iron (perhaps the best 
name we can give it), take citrate of soda in solution, or dissolve 
citric acid and neutralize it with carbonate of soda, and, with 
the assistance of heat, dissolve in it as much recently precipi- 
tated pyrophosphate of iron as it will take up. Filter and 
evaporate to the consistence of a syrup. Lastly, spread on 
glass plates to dry, when beautiful scales of a greenish-yellow 
color will be obtained. 

One part of dry citrate of soda is required to dissolve the 
pyrophosphate precipitated from one part of pyrophosphate of 
soda, free from water of crystallization. , 

As it may be considered desirable to introduce as much 
bibasic phosphoric acid into this preparation as possible, the 
following formula may be preferred :— 

Take of Pyrophosphate of soda 1 part 
Syrupy citrate of ammonia 1 part 
Citrate of soda 2 parts. 

Dissolve in it as much recently precipitate pyrophosphate of 
iron as possible, and proceed as before. 

The salt formed by this process is also a very elegant one, 
having a greenish hue, and is perfectly soluble. If a reddish 
tint be desired, that can be easily attained by the smallest 
addition of ammonio-citrate of iron, after being reduced toa 
syrupy consistence. 

One of the chief points of success in scaling the above prepara- 
tions is to take care that the glass plates be not subjected to a 
heat much above summer temperature.—London Pharm. Journ. 


April, 1860. 
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FLUID EXTRACT OF POLYTRICHUM JUNIPERINUM. 
By Gustavus Doume. 


Take of Polytrich. Juniper. in powder, Viij. 
Diluted Alcohol q. s. (water 3 parts, alcohol 13 p.) 

Mix the Polytrichum juniperinum in fine powder with 6 ounces 
of alcohol—pack it firmly in a percolator, and having placed 
over the surface a disk of cloth, gradually add alcohol until 
twelve ounces of tincture have passed; set it aside in a warm 
place till reduced to six ounces; continue the percolation with 
diluted alcohol (alcoho) 18 parts, water 3 parts) until the liquid 
passes tasteless. Evaporate the tincture thus obtained over a 
water-bath to one ounce, adding to it one ounce of alcohol to 
redissolve the resinous matter, and mix with the concentrated 
reserved tincture, and filter if necessary. 

As Polytrichum juniperinum is of a spongy, bulky nature, 
which makes tight packing for the process of percolation very 
difficult, I found it to answer a good purpose to first pack it 
with the hand as tight as possible ; then place over it a perfo- 
rated tin and a sufficient weight to allow the percolation to go on 
slowly. In following this precaution I was able to exhaust the 
mass with less menstruum than in percolating it without pres- 
sure. 

The fluid extract made by the above process has a dark green 
color and strong odor characteristic of the herb and represent- 
ing it, drachm for drachm.—Journal and Trans. Md. Col. 
Pharm. June, 1860. 


AN IMPROVED FORMULA FOR AROMATIC SYRUP OF RHUBARB 


By Wx. S. Tompson. 


Take of Rhubarb in coarse powder (No. 40) three ounces. 


Cinnamon, in powder, (No. 50) 
Cloves of each half an ounce. 
Nutmeg two drachms. 


Diluted Alcohol, a sufficient quantity. 
Sugar, refined, . seven pounds. 


. 
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Mix the cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, moisten slightly with 
diluted aleohol and transfer to a glass funnel, having previous- 
ly inserted a conical-shaped piece of sponge into the upper 
part of the neck. Displace until four fluid ounces have passed 
through, which reserve. Mix the rhubarb with an equal bulk 
of washed sand and the dregs of the aromatics ; moisten slight- 
ly with diluted alcohol, transfer the whole to a displacer and 
add, gradually, diluted alcohol, until two pints have passed 
through, to which add half a pound of the sugar and evaporate 
in a water-bath to one pint. Make a syrup of the remainder 
of the sugar and two pints of water, add the evaporated tinc- 
ture, boil for a few minutes, Strain and add the reserved aro- 
matic tincture while it is still hot. The syrup should stand at 
30° Baume while boiling hot. 

In following the process of the Pharmacopeia of 1850 for 
this syrup, a large amount of the volatile portion of the aro- 
matic ingredients is lost by long continued heat in evaporation. 
By the process above recommended this objection is entirely 
obviated and the aroma uninjured. The object of adding a 
small portion of sugar to the tincture before evaporation is that 
it may act as a deoxidizing agent, and prevent the formation 
of apotheme. The amount of alcohol retained in the syrup, 
being only two fluid ounces in about seven pints, is too small 
to form a reasonable ground for objection. The syrup prepared 
as above, retains its transparency and contains all the aromatic 
droperties of the ingredients.—Journ. Md. Col. Pharm. 


BORACIC ACID IN THE SEA-WATER OF THE PACIFIC ON THE 
COAST OF CALIFORNIA. 


By Joun A. VeEatcu. 


The existence of Boracic Acid in the sea-water of our coast 
was brought to my notice in July, 1857. I had, in the month of 
January of the previous year, discovered borate of soda and 
other borates in solution in the water of a mineral spring in 
Tehama county, near the upper end of the Sacramento Valley. 
Prosecuting the research, I found traces of Boracic Acid—in 
the form of borates—in nearly all the mineral springs with which 
the State of California abounds. This was especially the case 
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in the coast mountains. Borate of soda was so abundant in one 
particular locality that enormous crystals of that salt were 
formed at the bottom of a shallow lake, or rather marsh, one or 
two hundred acres in extent. The crystals were hexahedral 
with beveled or replaced edges, and truncated angles ; attaining 
the size, in some cases, of four inches in length by two in diame- 
ter, forming splendid and attractive specimens. In the same 
neighborhood, a cluster of small thermal springs were observed 
holding free boracic acid in solution. A few hundred yards 
from these, a great number of hot springs, of a temperature of 
212° F., rose up hrough the fissures of a silicious rock. These 
springs held a considerable quantity of borax, as well as free 
boracic acid. Many other localities furnished similar indica- 
tions, but in a less extensive form. 

In progress of the examination I found that the common salt 
(chloride of sodium) exposed for sale in the San Francisco 
market, and which, it was understood, came from certain de- 
posits of that article on the sea-margin in the southern part of 
the State, also furnished boracic acid. I was led to attribute it 
to the fact of mineral springs emptying into the lagoons furnish- 
ing the salt. It was, therefore, a matter of no small surprise, 
when on a visit to the localities, I found no trace of acid in any 
of the springs in the adjacent district. This led to an examina- 
tion of the sea-water, and a detection of an appreciable quantity 
of boracic acid therein. It was at Santa Barbara where I first 
detected it, and subsequently at various points from San Diego 
to the Straits of Fuca. It seems to be in the form of borate of 
soda, and perhaps of lime. The quantity diminishes toward the 
north. It is barely perceptible in specimens of water brought 
from beyond Oregon, and seems to reach its maximum near San 
Diego. 

This peculiarity seems to extend no great distance seaward. 
Water taken thirty or forty miles west of San Francisco gave 
no trace of acid. In twelve specimens taken at various points 
betwixt this port and the Sandwich Islands, furnished me by 
Mr. Gulich, of Honolulu, only that nearest our coast gave bora- 
cic acid. In ten specimens kindly furnished me by Dr. W. 0. 
Ayers, taken up by Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, in a trip of one of 
the Pacific mail steamers from Panama to this place, no acid 
was discovered south of the Cortez Shoals. 
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I have not as yet been able to obtain specimens of water south 
of San Diego, nearer the shore than the usual route of the mail 
steamers. Neither have I been able to test the breadth of this 
boracic acid belt any further than the fact above stated, of no 
acid being found at the distance of thirty or forty miles west 
from the Golden Gate. I think it probable that it is confined 
within the submarine ridge running parallel with the coast, the 
southern portion of which is indicated by certain shoals and 
island groups. The source of the acid is undoubtedly volcanic, 
and the seat of the volcanic action is most likely to exist in this 
submerged mountain range. It strengthens the probability of 
the eruptive character of the Cortez Shoals. 

I hope in future to be able to make more accurate and extend- 
ed examinations, unless some one more capable of doing justice 
to the subject should take it in hand. With this view, I solicit- 
ed the attention of Dr. J. 8S. Newberry to these facts while he 
was in this city, on his way to join Lieutenant Ives’ Colorado 
Exploring Expedition, hoping he might think it worthy of 
investigation during his stay on this coast. With the same 
view, I now submit them to the Academy.—Pacific Med. 
and Sur. Journ. April, 1860, from Proc. Cal. Acad. Nat. Sei. 


USE AND PROPERTIES OF PERCHLORIDE OF IRON. 


The solution of this persalt is now almost universally employ- 
ed to arrest arterial or venous hemorrhage, resulting either from 
accident, or as a consequence of surgical operations. It has 
also been found useful in intestinal hemorrhage ; in one case in 
particular. M. Demarquay, of Paris, administered, morning 
and evening, enemata of seven ounces of fluid, with twenty 
drops of the concentrated solution of perchloride of iron, and a 
teaspoonful of the perchloride syrup (five or six drops to the 
tablespoonful,) where the hemorrhage from the bowels was con- 
siderable, and had resisted the ordinary remedies. The result 
was extremely satisfactory. The same surgeon relates a second 
case of extensive abscess of the shoulder, where an injection of 
iodine caused severe hemorrhage. This was arrested by throw- 
ing into the sac a lotion composed of seven ounces of water and 
ten drops of the perchloride. 
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In gonorrhea, and leucorrheea, injections of the perchloride 
have been tried with success in weak and lymphatic subjects, the 
proportion of the perchloride being twenty drops to three ounces 
and a half of water. 

As a Hemostatic.—1. As alocal or external hemostatic, 8 to 
5 parts chloride of iron to 100 parts of distilled water. Lint 
soaked in this mixture is to be applied with more or less pressure 
on the seat of hemorrhage. 2. As an internal hemostatic, 1 
part of chloride of iron to 500 of distilled water, sweetened to 
taste. One tablespoonful to be given every hour, or oftener, if 
necessary. This formula suffices to check the fiercest hemor- 
rhage within twenty-four hours. The same formula, without 
sugar, forms a useful uterine injection or astringent lavement in 
cholera or colliquative diarrhoea. 38. A hemostatic ointment is 
composed of 4 to 15 parts of chloride of iron to 80 of axunge. 

In a letter in the Medical Gazette, August 27th, Mr. J. 
Zachariah Laurence states that having, a few months ago, drawn 
the attention of the profession to the powerful local styptic 
properties of the solid perchloride of iron, he has since that time 
found a superior method of employing it. «If the solid per- 
chloride of iron be kept in a bottle, a small portion of it after a 
time deliquesces into a thick brown fluid, which is constantly 
kept in a state of super-saturation by the undeliquesced portions 
of the salt. This liquid, applied by means of a spun-glass brush 
to a bleeding surface, arrests the bleeding almost instantaneous- 
ly. This mode of application is particularly valuable in apply- 
ing the styptic to such cases as excision of the tonsils, bleeding 
from the deeper-seated gums, &c.”—Pharmaceutical Journal, 
Oct., 1859. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PREPARING RESINS. 
By Pocuin, 

This patent is partly for distilling turpentine in vacuo, and 
partly for an improved method of preparing «virgin resin.” 
As the process is a valuable and important one, we shall give a 
condensed account of it. The principle consists, mainly, in fil- 
tering the crude turpentine (previous to distillation with steam 
in vacuo) at as low a temperature as is consistent with sufficient 
fluidity. 
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As the heat must not rise above 100° F. the material employ- 
ed if not sufficiently fluid at that temperature must be thinned 
with spirits of turpentine until the requisite fluidity is secured. 
The materials are first strained through a coarse sieve of tinned 
copper, and then through a cloth sufficiently fine to retain all 
the impurities mechanically suspended in them. The filtered ) 
turpentine is then to be distilled in a current of steam in vacuo, 
until no more spirits of turpentine come over, The resin re- 
maining in the still is almost colorless, and fit for employment 
in all cases which demand the use of virgin resin. 

The practical simplicity and the commercial importance of the 
process developed in this patent are so obvious as to require no 
comment.—Chem. News, London, May 12th, 1860. 


CHLORODYNE : 
Irs History, Preparation, Properties, Toerapgutic Errects, Doszs, &c. 

History.—Chlorodyne was invented in the year 48 by Dr. 
Browne, whilst officiating in his medical capacity during the 
prevalence of cholera and diarrhea amongst our troops in 
India, and was introduced to the notice of the faculty in this 
country by him as «a combination of perchloric acid with a new 
alkaloid.” 

PREPARATION.—From Dr. Ogden’s analysis it appears to be 
composed as follows:—Chloroform, six drachms ; tincture of 
capsicum, half a drachm; oil of peppermint, three drops ; mu- 
riate of morphia, eight grains; perchloric acid, twenty drops ; 
Steele’s hydrocyanic acid, twelve drops; tincture of Indian 
hemp, one drachm; treacle, one drachm. Dissolve the morphia 
in the perchloric acid ; then add the tincture of hemp, capsicum 
peppermint, and chloroform, and lastly, treacle and prussic acid. } 

PROPERTIES.—Chloredyne is a volatile liquid possessing a 
pungent smell and taste. It is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble 
in water; but may be conveniently administered in that liquid 
by suspending it in alittle mucilage. The alkalies and alkaline 
salts decompose it. In color it is dark brown, and in weight 
equal to twice its bulk of water. It is anodyne, sedative, dia- 
phoretic, astringent, antispasmodic, diuretic, &c. Unlike the pre- 
parations of opium, it does not producehe adache, giddiness, pro- 
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stration of strength, nor stupor; but in large doses, and from a 
constipated state of the bowels, it is liable to produce nausea, 
which in the former case may be relieved by a small dose of 
sal volatile, and in the latter, by recourse to aperients. 

THERAPEUTIC Errects.—The changes produced by this pre- 
paration on the system are—first, a gentle heat at the stomach, 
followed by a general glow and total absence of pain; second, 
a calm and refreshing sleep; and third, an increase in the 
pulse from a «small, weak, thready, hurried, or bounding one, 
to a full, yielding, elastic, natural sort of one, decreasing in fre- 
quency of beats, as well as resistance, to a healthy condition.” 

Of it powers in the cure of consumption Dr. Stonehouse re- 
marks :—«‘ The cases (among others) in which I have employed 
it have been twelve cases of phthisis ; eight of these patients had 
been examined by other medical men, and had been regarded as 
genuine cases of consumption, so that the nature of the disease 
does not rest upon my testimony alone. They were all well- 
marked cases; for I do not mention several others in an incipient 
stage. Two of the cases were in the last stage—i.e., cavities had 
formed in the lungs ; two others were bordering upon this stage. 
The remaining eight were in the second stage, that of softening ; 
in five of these hemoptysis was a prominent symptom. All 
these cases have done or are doing exceeding weil. Five of them 
have quite recovered; the others, with one exception, are in a 
fair way towards recovery. 

Dosrs.—The dose of this preparation must be regulated ac- 
cording to the nature of the complaint. As an anodyne for fe- 
brile, inflammatory, or neuralgic affections the dose is from ten to 
thirty drops; diaphoretic in cases of coughs, colds,&c., ten to twen- 
ty drops ; sedative in consumption, &c., twenty to fifty drops ; an- 
tispasmodic in gout, rheumatism, &c., twenty to forty drops ; 
astringent in cholera, diarrhea, &c., fifty to one hundred drops. 
It is best administered on lump sugar, and given at intervals 
from every half hour to every four hours.—Chemist and Drug- 
gist, Feb. 15th, 1860. 
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PRODUCTS OF THE FERMENTATION OF MUCIC ACID. 


M. Rigault observes (Comp. Rend. t.1. p. 782) that between citric 
and mucic acids there exist very remarkable relations: The two 
bodies have an almost identical composition, mucic acid having 
the same elements as citric acid, crystallised with two equiva- 
lents of water. Besides this, when submitted to the action of 
potash in a state of fusion, both are decomposed, and form 1 
molecule of oxalic acid and 2 molecules of acetic acid, which 
seems to indicate that not only are their elements almost the 
same, but that they are similarly arranged. Personne has shown 
that under the influence of a ferment, citrate of lime is convert- 
ed into acetate and butyrate of lime, which M. Rigault finds to 
be the case with mucate of lime. He fermented mucate of lime 
(using muscular flesh as the ferment), at a temperature varying 
from 25° to 35° C. The gases given off were carbonic acid and 
hydrogen, the proportion of the latter constantly varying. 
After six weeks the evaporated liquor, treated with sulphuric 
acid, yielded acetic and butyric acids, and perhaps a very small 
quantity of metacetic acid. Supposing the products of the 
metamorphosis of mucic acid to consist entirely of acetic and 
butyric acids, the reaction will be expressed by the following 
equation : 


8(C,,H,,0,,)—= 8(C,H,0,)+C,H,0,+16C0,+10H. 


The small proportion of butyric acid, however, and its late ap- 
pearance among the products, induces the author to suppose that 
this is not an essential product, but the result of an accessory 
fermentation which goes on parallel with the principal pheno- 
menon, and is determined by an altered portion of the ferment, 


and then the. equation will be: 

The identity of the products of the fermentation of mucic 
and citric acids, justifies the opinion which attributes to these 
two bodies a simular molecular constitution, and strengthens the 
hope that citric acid may one day be obtained in the laboratory 
by a process analogous to that which gives mucic acid.—Chem. 
News, London, May 12th, 1860. 
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REMARKS ON TARAXACUM ROOT. 


By Proressor BentLey. 


Professor Bentley said that he was very glad that the subject 
of Taraxacum Root, upon which several valuable papers had al- 
ready appearedin the Pharmaceutical Journal, had been again in- 
troduced to the Members of the Society by a practical pharmaceu- 
tist ; for when he reflected upon its enormous consumption, and the 
unsatisfactory state of our present knowledge in many particulars 
respecting it, he thought it was very desirable that those who had 
experimented upon it should make known the results of their 
investigations. 

He then proceeded to remark upon the best time for collect- 
taraxacum root for use in medicine. He said he found that Mr. 
Hills, like other pharmaceutical chemists who had written upon 
it, had indicated the latter end of October, the month of Novem- 
ber, and the commencement of December, as the best periods 
for its collection ; but so far as his experience went, which had 
already been published in the Journal some years since, (see 
Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. xiv., p. 260), and which he had 
for the last seven years alluded to in his lectures, he believed 
that those were not the best months for the purpose. The rea- 
sons for thus collecting the root at the above times were—first, 
that its expressed juice was then richest in solid constituents, 
and thus yielded a larger amount of extract than at other periods ; 
and secondly, the more uniform and pleasing appearance, and 
less deliquescent nature, of the extract then obtained. He then 
remarked that it was without doubt true, as shown by Mr. 
Squire and others, that dandelion root was in those months 
richest in solid constituents, but it by no means followed from 
this that it was at the same time in the most active state for 
medicinal use; for its value asa medicine most certainly did 
not depend solely upon the amount of solid constituents it con- 
tained, but principally, if not entirely, upon the presence of 
a bitter principle, which had been termed tarazacine. One of 
the best evidences, therefore, of the value of taraxacum and its 

fitness for medicinal use, would be its taste at different periods; 
and here he could speak positively, as he had repeatedly tasted 
it in the several months of the year, and had arrived at the fol- 
22 
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lowing results—namely, that it was most bitter in the summer 
months, more especially in July ; almost as bitter in the begin- 
ning of March, should the weather be then favorable for the 
season, and the preceding month had not been very frosty ; 
much less so in October, November, and the commencement of 
December, and least bitter in the winter months, in fact, even 
sweetish in frosty weather or directly afterwards. The cause which 
produced the increased amount of the bitter principle in the 
root in the spring over that of the autumn he did not attempt to 
explain; it was, no doubt, due to some chemical changes in the 
contents of the root of which we were at present entirely igno- 
rant. From the above facts alone it would appear that in the 
summer months the root possessed the greatest medicinal value, 
next to them in the early part of March, then in the autumn, 
and least in the winter months. Practically, there were several 
difficulties in obtaining a satisfactory result in a pharmaceuti- 
cal point of view from the roots collected during the summer, 
and therefore he considered, taking every circumstance into con- 
sideration, that the end of February or beginning of March was, 
as a rule, the best time for collecting the root for medicinal use ; 
or, should the season be very cold and the preceding months 
have been very frosty, then the time of collecting might be 
somewhat later. He was further convinced of the superior ac- 
tivity of the root at the above periods from being himself in the 
habit of taking the preparations of taraxacum as a medicine, 
and he had always noticed that those prepared in the spring 
were more active than those obtained at other periods. While 
thus referring to the medicinal properties of taraxacum root he 
could not but add his testimony to its value, its effects upon 
him being very decided and beneficial, and he had also seen the 
best results experienced by its use in others. He then said that 
he trusted that some Pharmaceutical Chemist would operate 
upon roots collected at the several periods mentioned above, 
and exhibit the results at a future meeting of the Society, and 
also at the same time place the different preparations in the 
hands of one or more hospital physicians in order that their 
activity might be properly tested. By such a course of proceed- 
ing we should soon come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
proper period for collecting taraxacum root for medicinal use. 
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While upon the subject of taraxacum, he said he should like to 
notice another circumstance connected with it, although not al- 
luded to in the paper just read by Mr. Hills; he referred to the 
sweetish taste which the root possessed (as first noticed by Mr. 
Squire) after a frost, and which he had himself already referred 
to above. At present no explanation, so far as he was aware, 
had been given of the reason of this change of the taste of 
the root from its ordinary bitterness at other seasons. He 
had himself an opinion upon the subject which he would now 
lay before the meeting, but in the first place he must refer to 
changes of a somewhat analogous nature which had been observ- 
ed in other plants and their parts under the influence of a frost. 
Thus, potatoes when frozen became sweet, which change was 
without doubt due to the conversion of their starch into sugar 
by the action of diastase. A similar conversion of starch into 
dextrin, and ultimately into sugar, he believed to take place fre- 
quently (much more so than was generally supposed), in the 
roots and other organs of plants during the winter months by the 
action of frost; hence the quantity of starch present in any 
particular plant or its several organs at a certain period would 
depend in a great degree upon the temperature to which it had 
been exposed. He said that there were many important conclv- 
sions arising from a knowledge of the above facts, but that was 
not the time to allude to them ; he should therefore confine him- 
self then solely to their application to the subject before them, as 
follows ;—Taraxacum root contained a substance called inuline, 
which possessed several properties in common with starch, to 
which it must therefore be regarded as very closely allied in its 
nature. Now inuline was even more readily coverted into sugar 
than starch, and hence he believed an explanation was at once 
afforded of the sweetish taste acquired by taraxacum root after 
a frost—namely, the conversion of the inuline into sugar under 
the influence of frost in the same way as the starch of potatoes 
experienced a similar change under the like influence. That 
this was the true explanation of the change of taste in taraxa- 
cum root was further proved by its analysis at different periods 
of the year: thus, Overbeck found that the roots which had 
been collected in the spring contained but very little inuline, 
while one pound of the dried roots obtained in the autumn yield- 
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ed two ounces anda quarter of that substance. Such a marked 
difference in the amount of inuline obtainable from taraxacum in 
the spring and autumn was at once readily explained if we be- 
lieved in the conversion of inuline into sugar by the action of 
frosty weather. He also asked whether it was not probable that 
the deliquescent nature of the spring extract was also due to the 
same circumstance? In conclusion, he said that he thought his 
explanation of the production of the sweetish taste of taraxacum 
root by frost was a rational deduction from observed facts, but 
he now left the matter to those who were much better chemists 
than he was, either to admit his conclusions, or to show their fal- 
lacy, and at the same time to suggest a better explanation. 

Mr. Hanbury remarked, that in a valuable paper read at a 
meeting of the Society by the Messrs. Smith, of Edinburgh, 
(Pharm. Journ., vol. viii., p 480), they had shown that mannite 
was produced in taraxacum root. Could it be formed in any 
way from inuline? Mr. Hanbury also stated that he thought 
there would be practical difficulties in the way of collecting the 
root in March, as now suggested, even should it be proved to pos- 
sess the greatest activity at that period. 

Professor Bentley said it was quite true that the Messrs. Smith, 
as well as two German chemists, Widnmann and Frickhinger, 
had independently proved, that mannite did not pre-exist in tar- 
axacum, but was subsequently produced in the infusion or juice 
of the root by a species of fermentation (called lactic or viscous) 
out of the sugar, and also, they believed, from the inuline and 
other hydrates of carbon which existed ready formed in the 
plant. He said he could see no practical difficulty in the way 
of collecting the root early in March, as the young leaves of the 
plant were then very evident, and possessed all the botanical 
characters of those in a mature state, and the plant could thus be 
readily found and distinguished from all others with which it 
was likely to be confounded.—London Pharm. Journ. Feb. 1860. 


PREPARATIONS OF TARAXACUM. 
By Mr. Taos. B. Groves, 
[This paper was written some months ago, before the subject 
had been announced for treatment by Mr. Hills, or so ably com- 
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mented upon by Professor Bentley ; but was laid aside, under 
the impression that the subject had been sufficiently ventilated. 
It is now submitted to the meeting at the suggestion of some of 
the members, who consider that some of the points referred to 
will admit of further discussion. ] 

The dandelion plant is so well known and everywhere abup- 
dant, that it will be unnecessary to describe it here, nor need I 
repeat what is to be found in every Manual of Materia Medica, 
respecting the comparative value of its roots at various seasons 
of the year ; suffice it that I have collected and prepared them 
at all seasons, and hold, that all things considered, October is 
the best month for treating them. The P. L. extract of dande- 
lion is directed to be prepared from the root by macerating for 
twenty-four hours 24 pounds of it bruised in two gallons of boil- 
ing distilled water, boiling the mixture to one gallon, straining 
while hot, and lastly, evaporating to a pilular consistence. The 
product I have obtained by this mode of procedure bears no 
similarity to any extract I have met with in commerce, and were 
it used without explanation would mortally offend nine of ten 
patients accustomed to the ordinary preparations. 

I have found it to be an opaque mawkish mass, tenacious but 
not gummy, of saltish taste, but possessing little sweetness, and 
forming, when rubbed up with water, a whitish opaque fluid, as, 
I believe, very imperfectly representing the active principle of 
the root. The commercial extract, on the other hand, is of a 
more or less dark brown color, sweet in taste, with slight bitter- 
ness, tenacious and gummy, and forms, when diluted with water, 
a semi-transparent liquid. I here refer to extract sold as having 
been prepared according to the P. L. There are other extracts 
of a more pretentious kind, said to be obtained by evaporating 
the filtered expressed juice of the root, which are less sweet and 
transparent, but yet are very different from that I have been 
accustomed to obtain from the mere evaporations of the fresh 
expressed juice. This latter plan is that ordered by the U. 8. 
Pharmacopeia. Pereira states of the P. L. extract, «that it 
should be brownish, not blackish. Its taste is bitter and aro- 
matic; that of the shops is usually more or less sweet. It 
should be completely soluble in water.” If by water is here 
meant cold water, the description is incorrect, according to my 
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experience ; though true if hot is intended ; the fact of solubil- 
ity then indicating that the liquor, previous to evaporation, had 
been properly strained from the inert tissue of the root and 
suspended albumen. 

A reference to the published analyses of the root will enable 
ug to account for the great differences observed in its preparation, 
and perhaps point out better modes of procedure. Royle, how- 
ever, does not throw much light upon it. He says the juice 
contains sugar, gum, albumen, gluten, an odorous principle, ex- 
tractive, and its peculiar ‘bitter principle. This is not strictly 
true, or, at least, not the whole truth respecting either the 
milky juice, as observed to issue from the transversely-sliced 
root, or that obtained by pressing the bruised root. 

Pereira goes into greater detail. The analysis of Frickhinger, 
which he quotes, gives as the constituents of the expressed juice, 
or the extract prepared with cold water, albumen, mannite, ex- 
tractive, mucilage, sugar ard salts; while that prepared by 
boiling the root in water contains, in addition, cnulin. It is to 
the presence, absence, or modification of this last into gum or 
sugar, that the differences I have alluded to are attributable, 
and when I add that the expressed juice also contains inulin, as 
I have ascertdined, though in a less proportion than the decoc- 
tion, the same cause of difference operates also with the cold 
preparations, both of extract andliquor. As I before have stated, 
I usually operate on dandelion roots in October. I then find the 
roots, if the season has not been a very dry one, yield about 
half their weight of liquor, light brown in color, bitter, and more 
or less turbid—milky would scarcely be the right expression. 
This, when heated to coagulate albumen, I have strained and 
evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and then observed that a 
considerable quantity of matter had separated from solution. I 
have then strained, but found the same result shortly to re-occur, 
and, finally, that on allowing the again filtered extract to cool, 
it solidified to an opaque mass, of a somewhat gelatinous charac- 
ter, occasioned by the deposit of granules of inulin. It was 
therefore evident that these repeated filtrations were of no 
utility, as there would be no end to them, and accordingly the 
juice was evaporated after one straining only. I will here direct 
your attention to a mode of preserving extracts I have found 
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very efficient in the case of extracts prone to mouldiness. I 
place such in covered pots, sprinkle the surface of the extract 
with spirit, and then hermetically seal them, by closely apply- 
ing by the aid of heat a strip of adhesive plaster. Bladder, if 
sound, would have thesame effect, but is liable to be perforated 
by insects ; plaster is not. 

The extract I should prefer would be that obtained by directly 
evaporating the expressed juice of roots gathered in October, 
after separating the albumen. It is of the utmost importance 
as regards uniformity, that a certain time should be specified 
for its preparation, and strictly adhered to. Much as the ex- 
tracts prepared by different establishments differ among them- 
selves, the liquors differ still more, and not unfrequently ex- 
planations have to be tendered as to why the medicine sent by 
you is so different in taste and appearance from that obtained 
elsewhere. Now, men conscientiously endeavoring to do their 
best, ought not to be laid open to these annoyances, from which 
the publication of an authorized formula would relieve them. 
The forthcoming Pharmacopceia will doubtless afford a remedy. 
I made the passing remark, the truth of which most present can 
certify to, that patients, as an almost invariable rule, firmly be- 
lieve that the first time their medicine was dispensed it was dis- 
pensed correctly, and that any divergence from it marks an 
error: of the groundlessness of which opinion it is very difficult 
for one not backed by an ‘historic name’’ to convince them. 
Hence the necessity for authorized formule, and what is of at 
least equal importance, sticking to them, which all who regard 
their brethren’s comfort should do, the comparative impurity of 
historic names notwithstanding. 

There are three main ways of preparing the liquor: Ist, by 
adding rectified spirit to the expressed juice, without any pre- 
vious preparation ; 2d, by evaporating the juice to a certain 
extent and then adding the spirit; 3d, by redissolving the ex- 
tract and adding rectified spirit to the solution. All these 
varieties may be obtained either bright or unfiltered from that 
the spirit has precipitated. A fourth kind is occasionally met 
with, prepared by percolating the dried root. It is the fashion 
to speak of the first and second when sold without previous fil- 
tration, as the « preserved milky juice of the fresh plant,” Xc. 
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To this I myself must in candor plead guilty, but the expres. 
sion is likely to mislead. If it be supposed that this whitish 
floceulent liquid is at all similar to the milky juice that exudes 
spontaneously from the transversely cut root, nothing can be 
more erroneous. In the first place, it is not milky in the strict 
sense of the term; and secondly, it does not half so well repre- 
sent the medicinal virtues of the plant. Pereira quotes the ana- 
lysis by John of this milky juice, and finds caoutchouc, bitter 
matter, &c. It is, of course, to the former it owes its milkiness ; 
to the latter its comparatively powerful medicinal effect. Ihave 
not found anywhere the proportion of caoutchouc, but should 
myself estimate it at not less than 25 per cent. of the dried, or, 
on the average, 8 per cent. of the fresh juice—a very consider- 
able proportion. I have on more than one occasion found small 
lumps of nearly pure caoutchouc adhering to roots that had burst 
by lying in water a few hours. It will, perhaps, suggest to some 
individual to collect sufficient for a fair trial of its medical virtues 
when exhibited in pills, I have examined the expressed juice, 
and the sediment produced in it by rectified spirit, I find a por- 
tion of this sediment to be inulin, the remainder albumen, gum, 
&c.; in fact, matters of no value whatever. I will finally sug- 
gest a formula for the future preparation of a standard liquor— 
that prepared from the extract I dismiss at once. Collect the 
roots in the latter part of September or beginning of October ; 
clean and thoroughly bruise them without unnecessary delay 
(though a few days lying in the dirt, as when taken from the 
ground, does not hurt them) ; express the juice, and should it 
not equal in weight the mark left in the press, add the quan- 
tity of water requisite for making up the amount, and after two 
hours again express, (this is to compensate for dry seasons, and 
thus conduce to uniformity) ; evaporate the juice to one-half, 
and when cold add to it one-fourth its volume of rectified spirit. 
Finally, filter, and cautiously express the residuum. I have 
triedless proportions of rectified spirit, but one-fourth has appear- 
ed to me to be the least that will effectually preserve it. I 
take the liberty of offering the Museum a specimen of inulin I 
have lately extracted from the taraxacum root, of which I be- 
lieve the Museum is at present deficient. It was prepared from 
the root after the expression of the juice, as to have prepared it 
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from the juice itself would have involved an unnecessary waste of 
material.—London Pharm. Journ. May, 1860. 


ON THE FORMATION OF TARTARIC ACID FROM SUGAR OF 
MILK AND GUM. 


By J. von Lizsic. 


. When a mixture of one part of sugar of milk, two and a half 
parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-32, and two and a half parts of 
water, is moderately heated, carbonic acid and gaseous products 
of the decomposition of nitric acid are disengaged, and there 
separates, after continuing the heat for some time, a thick white 
magma of mucic acid. Diluted with an equal volume of water, 
and filtered from the mucic acid, the liquid obtained yields a 
fresh portion of mucic acid on being again heated with one fourth 
of the nitric acid before employed. The whole of the mucic acid 
obtained amounts to about 33 per cent. of the sugar of milk. It 
follows that the greater part of the milk sugar must have escap- 
ed in the form of the gaseous products of oxidation, or be con- 
tained in the acid mother liquor, from which the mucic acid has 
been deposited. This liquid has a yellowish color, and when 
concentrated by evaporation yields a thick acid syrup, which 

frequently under 100° becomes at firat brown and then black. 

When the mother liquor, from the mucic acid, and the washings 

are mixed and boiled, carbonic acid and nitric oxide are disen- 

gaged, and the liquid becomes dark brown ; but this last effect 
may be prevented by the addition from time to time of more 
nitric acid. After continuing the boiling for 18 or 24 hours, 
the liquid no longer turns brown on neutralising with potash. 
At this time it contains a large proportion of tartaric acid. It 
is now concentrated by a gentle heat, and divided into two parts : 
one is saturated with potash, and the two are then poured to- 
gether and allowed to stand, when crystals of bitartrate of pot. 
ash are deposited. These are sometimes mixed with needle-like 
crystals of saccharate of potash, which, being more soluble than 
the bitartrate, may be easily separated by dissolving the two in 
as small a quantity of boiling water as possible, and quickly - 
cooling the solution. In this way the bitartrate is separated in 
the form of shining crystalline granules. By standing longer, 
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the mother liquor yields the fine needle-like crystals of the 
saccharate of potash. 

Two analyses of the artificially formed bitartrate gave the 
following results : 


Calculation 
I. II. C, H, KO,, 
Potash . 24-5 24.3 25-06 
Tartaric acid . 75-5 75-7 74-94 
100-0 100-0 100-00 


By adding nitrate of silver to the neutral potash salt, a white 
precipitate is thrown down, which quickly turns black in the 
light. On igniting the dry precipitate, 59 per cent. of metallic 
silver is left behind. 

By neutralising the acid potash salt with soda, and slowly 
evaporating the solution, very beautifully formed crystals of 
Rochelle salt are obtained. After digesting the acid potash 
salt with antimonic oxide, well defined crystals of tartar emetic 
are deposited. 

After these results, we can have no doubt of the formation of 
tartaric acid by the oxidation of milk sugar. It is also obtained 
when gum arabic is treated with nitric acid in the same way. 

Besides mucic, saccharic, and tartaric acids, some oxalic acid 
is formed. The saccharic acid is in largest proportion immedi- 
ately after the separation of the mucic acid ; but by longer boil- 
ing with fresh additions of nitric acid it becomes decomposed, 
and the amount of tartaric acid in the residue increases. 

A long illness has prevented Liebig from carrying out a series 
of experiments to decide the question whether the tartaric and 
saccharic acids are formed simultaneously, or first saccharic and 
then tartaric acid. He conjectures, however, that the latter 
is the fact—that the tartaric is formed from the saccharic 
acid. 

From grape and cane sugar Liebig could not obtain tartaric 
acid, but as a small per centage ofsaccharic acid was formed 
from both, he believes the reason of his failure was the small 
quantities operated on. 

On subtracting the formula of tartaric from that of saccharic 
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acid, there remains a body with the composition of the carbo- 
hydrates :— 
Saccharic acid . ©,H,,0,, 
C, H, 
The elements of the last subtracted from tartaric acid leave 
oxalic acid :— 
Carbohydrates H,0, 


.H, 
Liebig believes that oxalic acid is the first acid product formed 
in a plant from carbonic acid, and that tartaric and malic acids 
are derived from oxalic. By exchanging two equivalents of 
oxygen for two of hydrogen, oxalic acid becomes malic; by ex- 
changing four of oxygen for four of hydrogen, it produces alde- 
hyde. Malic acid therefore may be considered as oxalic acid 
half changed into aldehyde. 
To become tartaric acid, malic acid has only to fix two equiv- 
alents of oxygen :— 
Malic acid C,H,0,, 
Tartaric acid C,H,0,, 
Tartaric acid then is only a product of the oxidation of malic 
acid; and this explains the constant presence of malic acid in 
unripe grapes.—Chem. News, London, March 81, 1860, from 
Ann. der Chem. und Pharm. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF LARD. 


Mr. Hills stated, that having been requested by Dr. Redwood 
to give his experience on the preparation of lard, he begged to 
make the following remarks :— 

Having experienced great difficulty in obtaining lard perfectly 
fresh and free from smell, and having tried a variety of plans, 
such as getting it as a favor from wholesale houses, or inducing 
farmer friends to make it expressly, and also having it made on 
our own premises, none of which succeeded to my satisfaction, 
I at last thought of a plan of preparing it in the same manner 
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as marrow is prepared for pomade, by separating all the mem- 
brane from the omentum (flare), then breaking up the fat in a 
mortar, and well washing it in water. 

The plan adopted was as follows:—Get a large pan made of 
tinned iron, having a perforated diaphragm standing on four or 
five feet within two inches of the bottom, under which there is 
a hole about half an inch in diameter for the water to run away. 
Then place this pan in a sink, or some convenient place where 
@ running stream of water can be applied, and having nearly 
filled the pan with water (first stopping the hole at the bottom 
with a cork), put in the broken up mass, and wash it by squeez- 
ing into thin layers in the water, keeping the water constantly 
running. After which it is set on a colander to drain, and then 
melted by means of a steam or water bath. It is then placed 
in jars for use. Great care should be taken not to allow a par- 
ticle of water to remain in the prepared lard. 

Benzoated lard may be prepared in the same way; throwing 
in the bruised gum benzoin, and allowing it to remain in contact 
about two hours. 

Prepared lard (the Adeps of the London Pharmacopeia) 
made by the foregoing process is deprived of the peculiar fatty 
animal smell, is whiter than that usually found, and will keep 
longer. 


Mr. Buckle said the process of washing the fat before melt- 
ing it was new to him; he had usually done it after melting. 
He found it desirable to reject that part of the flare which im- 
mediately surrounded the kidneys and: ureters, as this usually 
had a disagreeable odor; and if the separation of this was 
‘carefully attended to, he thought a perfectly good and odorless 
lard could be obtained by the usual process. 


Mr. Wright recommended the process usually adopted by per- 
fumers, which consisted in cutting up the flare, boiling it with 
water, and then adding a small quantity of alum, which caused 
the separation of some impurities. 


Mr. Hills considered it important to remove all matter solu- 
ble in water before melting the fat, as otherwise these substan- 
ces would impart a certain odor to the lard, and render it more 
liable to become rancid.— London Pharm. Journ. Feb. 1860. 
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THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF MIXTURES OF ALCOHOL AND 
WATER. 


After three series of determinations which have occupied him 
more than a year, H. von Baumhauer has arrived at the con- 
viction that the specific gravities of mixtures of alcohol and wa- 
ter as determined by Gilpin, Léwitz and Gay-Lussac, are very 
incorrect. In the first series of experiments the mixtures were 
made by volume, but as these gave results so different from those 
generally received, the author repeated his experiments with 
mixtures made by weight as well as by measure. These, how- 
ever, only confirmed the results previously obtained. The au- 
thor started with absolute alcohol having a sp. gr. of 0.7946 at 
59° F. In the second series alcohol from another source was 
used which had the sp. gr. 0-7947 at thesame temperature. The 
water used in the experiments was distilled and carefully de- 
prived of air. After corrections for slight mistakes the results 
obtained were as follows :— 


Alcohol in 100 of 

the mixture. lst series. 2d series. 
100 . 079389 . 00-7940 
95 . 08119 . 0-8121 

90 : . 08283. . 00-8283 

85 ; A . 08488. . 08482 

«0 . 0-8576 . 08572 

. 08708 . ‘ . 08708 

08837 . . 08938 

0-8959 . . 0-8968 

09079 . . 09081 

09193 . . 09196 

09301 . . 09302 

09394 . . 09400 

09485 . . 09491 

09567 . . 09569 

09635 . . 0.9686 

09692 . . 0-9696 

09746 . . 09747 

09799 . ‘ . 09800 

09855 . . 00-9855 

. 09919. . 09918 

09991 . . 09991 


Chem. News, London, April 7, 1860, from Comptes-Rendus. 
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ON SOME FAILURES OF MARSH’S PROCESS FOR THE DETECTION 
OF ARSENIC. 


At the last meeting of the British Association, Dr. Odling 
read a paper, which has been since published in Guy’s Hospital 
Reports, showing that the presence of certain organic and saline 
substances prevents the formation of arseniuretted hydrogen, 
and consequently destroys the action of Marsh’s test. The 
author had occasion to examine a soil which contained 0-07 of 
arsenious acid. Ready indication of the presence of the arsenic 
was obtained by Reinsch’s process, but, most unexpectedly, 
when the dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric decoction was tested 
in Marsh’s apparatus, no result could be obtained. Thus, 100 
grains of the dried soil, boiled with half an ounce of muriatic 
acid and three ounces of water, yielded a solution in which no 
arsenic could be detected by Marsh’s test, yet the liquid poured 
out of the apparatus and boiled with copper foil gave a metallic 
deposit from which crystals of arsenious acid were obtained. 
Another acid decoction prepared in the same manner, was dis- 
tilled to dryness, and the distillate transferred to Marsh’s appa- 
ratus, when characteristic stains were obtained with the greatest 
facility. Also, when the 100 grains of. soil were heated with 
strong oil of vitriol, so as to thoroughly char the organic mat- 
ter, then diluted with water, and the filtered solution tested by 
Marsh’s process, a satisfactory reaction was obtained. One- 
fifteenth of a grain of arsenious acid was then added to ordinary 
non-arsenical soil, and precisely the same results obtained— 
that is to say, the simple dilute acid decoction gave no evidence 
with Marsh’s test. 

Two. different specimens of grass that had been grown upon 
arsenical soil, and also some hay to which one fifth of a grain 
of arsenious acid had been added, were examined; the acid 
decoctions tested by Reinsch’s process readily furnished arseni- 
cal deposits, but afforded no evidence in Marsh’s apparatus. 
Two quantities of human stomach, each weighing two ounces, 
were boiled for an hour, one with dilute muriatic, the other with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the decoctions filtered off and mixed 
with from a fourth to a third of their bulk of rectified spirit. 
To about three ounces of each decoction 0-01 of arsenious acid 
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was added, and the liquids then tested in Marsh’s apparatus, 
but no arsenical stains could be procured; whereas ordinarily 
the one-hundredth of a grain of arsenious acid in three ounces 
of dilute muriatic or sulphuric acid, affords characteristic arseni- 
cal stains with the greatest facility. 

From these results it appears that Marsh’s process cannot be 
relied upon to detect minute quantities of arsenic in the presence 
of organic matter, that is, under conditions in which it can be 
most satisfactorily detected by Reinsch’s process. The plan 
recommended by Dr. Odling for extracting the arsenic from an 
animal tissue, in a state suitable for testing, is as follows :— 
About a quarter of a pound of the tissue, cut or broken up, is 
placed in a beaker glass with an ounce and a half of water, and 
half an ounce of muriatic acid. The beaker with its contents, 
covered by a glass plate, is then stood upon a sand bath, and 
maintained at an almost boiling temperature for half an hour. 
There is no fear of any arsenic being lost during this digestion, 
for even the first half of the distillate from such a liquid does 
not carry off a trace thereof, unless, indeed, a very large pro- 
portion be present. The decoction when cold is filtered, and a 
clear liquid obtained, holding dissolved all the arsenic originally 
present, even when a great portion of it existed in the state of 
tersulphide, from the action of sulphuretted products of decom- 
position. This solution is then in a suitable condition for being 
tested by Reinsch’s process, but to fit it for Marsh’s apparatus 
it is distilled to dryness, or almost to dryness. There is no 
frothing or any other difficulty until the liquid has nearly all 
passed over, when it is necessary to be careful. To the residue 
another half ounce of strong muriatic acid is added, and the 
distillation continued. On first applying heat after this addition, 
there is usually considerable frothing, lasting, however, for a 
few minutes only, after which the distillation can be carried to 
dryness without any difficulty. In this way a colorless acid 
liquid, well fitted for testing in Marsh’s apparatus, is obtained, 
and a small caput mortuum entirely free from arsenic. This 
residue may be dissolved or oxidized by the usual methods, and 
examined for other metals. The distillate, instead of being 
tested in Marsh’s apparatus, may be treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, when the yellow sulphide of arsenic, in a well 
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characterized condition, is precipitated and may be collected 
and weighed. The arsenic present in the soil before referred to 
was estimated by this process, the precipitated sulphide being 
dissolved in ammonia, the solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue weighed. The residue remaining in the retort did 
not contain a trace of arsenic. 

This process also serves for the detection of arsenic in the 
presence of certain metallic compounds which interfere with the 
action of Marsh’s process, such as the salts of copper and 
mercury, in the presence of which no arseniuretted hydrogen is 
formed. The author states that the presence of bismuth does 
not at all detract from the delicacy of Marsh’s test. 

When oxidizing salts, such as chlorate or nitrate of potash, 
are present, which impede the action of this test, the author 
recommends their reduction by means of bisulphite of soda, the 
excess of sulphurous acid being afterwards driven off by heat.— 
London Pharm. Journ. Jan. 1860. 


ON THE MOVEMENTS OF FLUIDS IN POROUS BODIES. ~ 


Among the topics of scientific interest which awaken atten- 
tion at present, is the research of Jamin, professor at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, upon the equilibrium and movement of fluids in 
porous bodies. The new results at which he has arrived afford 
an explanation of the ascent of the sap in vegetables without the 
necessity of recourse to the vital force. Itis apparently a ques- 
tion of capillarity only. 

Jamin has applied the new facts which he has discovered to 
the construction of an apparatus composed entirely of inorganic 
materials, but showing in its structure a great analogy with 
vegetables. This apparatus has the property of raising water as 
trees do, to a height greater than that attained by means of at- 
mospheric pressure, from a moist soil, whence the water is con- 
stantly drawn to the factitious leaves where it is continually evap- 
orated. 

Reduced to its most simple form this apparatus is composed 
of a block of some well dried porous substance, as chalk, litho- 
graphic stone, &., or a porous battery cell filled with a powder 
well rammed in, white chalk for instance, oxyd of zinc, or even 
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with earth. A manometer is imbedded in the interior of the 
mass, and the whole is plunged in a vessel full of water. The 
water immediately penetrates its pores and drives out the air, 
which, collecting in the interior, exercises a pressure upon the 
manometer amounting with oxyd of zinc to five atmospheres, and 
with starch it exceeds siz atmospheres. This is not the limit of 
the greatest possible pressure ; Jamin makes known the causes 
which diminish it in these cases, and proves that the water is 
forced into porous bodies with a force which he calls «, and 
which is equal to that of a considerable number of atmospheres. 
A tube 1.20 metres long, filled with plaster and terminated at 
the summit by an evaporating surface, is inserted by its base into 
a reservoir closed and filled with water; a vacuum is caused, 
measured by 15 or 20 millimetres of mercury, or by 200 or 270 
millimetres of water; and the water appears even at the upper 
extremity of the tube, which proves that porous bodies are able 
to raise water higher than can be done by atmospheric pressure. 
These facts cannot be explained by the ordinary laws of capil- 
lary attraction, since these bodies are not formed of impermeable 
tubes, but of corpuscles in juxtaposition, separated by small empty 
spaces. Jamin has therefore submitted the problem to the caleu- 
lus and has come to results, of which we mention the following: 

If in a damp porous body, the water is compressed by a pow- 
er of several atmospheres, it can congeal only at a temperature 
below 0° C.* Consequently the old wood is able to resist frost, 
while the young shoots being less dense are unable to do so. 

Since water in filtering through a porous body is compressed 
as it enters, and dilates again as it runs out, it should exhibit 
electric currents and many other phenomena. 

The theory can not be applied to non-homogeneous porous 
bodies. In the extended memoir which he has prepared, Jamin 
discusses the complicated results which may be occasioned by 
irregularity of structure; he makes an application of it to wood, . 
and shows that the interior pressure must be augmented in the. 
denser tissues; that the air must come from the larger tubes, . 
which cannot serve for the ascent of the sap. 


* This fact has just been demonstrated by Mr. Sorby, for water contained 
in capillary tubes of a small diameter.—s. N. 
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It is plain that the evident tendency of all these experiments 
is to explain the ascent of the sap in vegetables by capillarity. 
The idea is not new, but it has not been hitherto fully admitted, 
notwithstanding the experiments which have been heretofore 
made. 

Jamin gives it probability in showing by decisive experiments, 
that porous bodies exercise a capillary action superior to the 
pressure of the atmosphere; further, he gives the physical the- 
ory of capillarity in porous bodies and succeeds in calculating 
the phenomena of the movement of liquids in trees. This is 
thoroughly physiological. If the Academy of Sciences could 
award the great prize for physiology, for a work upon fermen- 
tation, when it is not yet known whether this purely chemical 
phenomena is the result of vital action, as Cagniard de Latour 
maintains, or the manifestation of a mechanical effect as Liebig 
‘explains it, in his beautiful theory of fermentations,—if this 
work in chemistry deserved the great prize for experimental 
physiology, for a stronger reason should they award this prize 
for the splendid physical researches of which we have just spoken. 
—Corres. of J. NICKLES, in Am. Jour. of Sci. ¢ Arts, May, 1860. 


NOTE ON A MANUFACTURED PRODUCT OF SEA-WEED 
CALLED JAPANESE ISINGLASS. 


By Danret Hansury, F. L. 8S. 


The communication to the Académie des Sciences of Paris by 
‘M. Payen* of the results of his examination of a gelatinous 
substance manufactured fromsea-weed in China and Japan, in- 
duces me to offer a few additional remarks upon the same subject 
and also to draw the attention of the Society to some specimens 
of the substance in question. It will be most convenient to 
commence with the spécimens of which I have two. 

1. Under the incorrect name of Japanese Isinglass, there has 
been lately imported into London from Japan a quantity of a 
substance having the form of compressed, irregularly four-sided 
sticks, apparently composed of shrivelled, semi-transparent yel- 
Jowish-white membrane ; they are 11 inches long by from 1 to 


*Sur la Gelose et les Nids de Salangane, Comptes Rendus, Oct. 17, 1859, 
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14 inches broad, full of cavities, very light (each weighing about 
three drachms), rather flexible but easily broken, and devoid of 
taste and smell. Treated with cold water, a stick increases 
greatly in volume, becoming a quadrangular, spongy bar with 
somewhat concave sides 14 inches wide. Though not soluble in 
cold water to any important extent, the substance dissolves for 
the most part when boiled for some time, and the solution, even 
though dilute, gelatinizes upon cooling. 

2. The second specimen, also from Japan (which I owe to the 
kindness of the late John Reeves, Esq.,) resembles the preced- 
ing in all its properties, but its form is very different, it being 
in long, shrivelled strips about 4 of an inchin diameter. These 
strips when immersed in water speedily increase in volume, and 
are then seen to be irregularly rectangular. This substance in 
color is usually whiter than the preceding ; it is also more readi- 
ly soluble, cleaner, and altogether a more carefully manufac- 
tured article. 

The substance under notice in all its forms is used by the 
Europeans in China as a substitute for true isinglass, for 
which many of its properties render it highly efficient. That 
which is perhaps most distinctive, is its power of combining 
with a very large proportion of water to form a jelly. This 
property is due to the principle named by M. Payen Gélose, of 
which the Japanese sea-weed product mainly consists. The 
jelly formed by boiling this sea-weed product or crude gelose in 
water, and allowing the solution to cool, requires a high temp- 
erature for fusion, differing in this respect from a jelly made of 
isinglass which readily fuses and dissolves in warm water. This 
character occasions a peculiarity in the taste of culinary jellies 
made of the new material, inasmuch as they do not dissolve in 
the mouth as ordinary animal jelly. The jelly of gelose is but 
little prone to undergo change—so little indeed that sometimes 
under the name of sea-weed jelly, it is imported to this country 
from Singapore, sweetened, flavored and ready for use, and in 
this state it may be kept for years without deterioration. 

Gelose differs from animal gelatine, in not precipitating tannic 
acid ; from starch jelly, in not being rendered blue by iodine ; 
from gum, by its insolubility in cold water and its gr at gela- 
tinizing power. From the mucilage of Chondrus crispus, named 
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by Pereira carrageenin, it appears to differ chiefly in its power 
of combining with a great amount of water to form a jelly, 
which is not the case with carrageenin. 

Of the botanical origin of crude gelose or Japanese isinglass 
and the mode of its preparation in Japan and China we are not 
well informed. M. Payen finds it may be extracted from many 
species of sea-weed, but especially from Gelidium corneum La- 
mour. and Gracilaria lichenoides Grev., the former of which 
yielded in his experiments to the extent of 27 per cent. Gelidt- 
um corneum is certainly used by the Chinese as I find by a small 
collection of economic Chinese alge sent to the Society of Arts 
in 1857,+ the specimens in which Dr. Harvey of Dublin has at 
my request been kind enough toexamine and name. It appears 
however that several other sea-weeds are likewise employed by 
the Chinese, some of them on account of their gelatinous quali- 
ties; such are Laurencia papillosa Grev., Laminaria saccharina 
Lamour., Porphyra vulgaris Ag., and a species of Gracilaria, 
apparently G@. crassa Harv. (Alg. Zeylan. No. 29.) Another 
sea-weed which is largely collected in the Indian archipelago for 
exportation to China, and which is one of the species known as 
Agar-agar is Eucheuma spinosa Ag.—London Pharm. Jour. 


April, 1860. 


WEIGHING OF MOIST PRECIPITATES. 
By Ferpinanp F. Mayer. 


Mr. Ch. Méne, of Creusot, (Journ. de Pharm. et de Chemie, 
Oct. 1858,) gives a mode of weighing which does away to a 
great extent with the tediousness and difficulties attending the 
drying of many precipitates, especially in volumetric analysis. 
He washes the precipitate thoroughly by decantation, and then 
introduces it carefully into a bottle, the exact weight of which, 
when filled with distilled water at a certain temperature, is known. 
Since the precipitate is heavier than water, the bottle when 
filled again will weighs more than without the precipitate, and 
the difference between the two weights furnishes the means 
of caleulating the weight of the precipitate. 


tJourn. of the Society of Arts, 30th Oct, 1857, and 24th Feb., 1860. 
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In case the precipitate settles but slowly it may be collected 
on a filter, and together with the filter, after washing, be intro- 
duced into the bottle, in which case the weight of the filter and 
its specific gravity, supposing any difference should exist be- 
tween its own and that of water, is to be taken in account. 
Precipitates soluble in or affected by water may be weighed in 
some other liquid. 

This method, of which the above are the outlines, is spoken 
of in the Jahresbericht der Chemie for 1858 in rather dispar- 
aging terms, and I consider it not more than justice to the 
method, if not also to Mr. Méne, to prove its correctness, the 
more so as I have applied the principle on a large scale a3 far 
back as 1855. 

I engaged in that year in the manufacture of carbonate of 
lead from refuse sulphate of lead, by treating the latter in a 
pulpy condition with carbonate of soda. The sulphate of lead I 
used contained very varying proportions of water and soluble 
impurities, from which latter it had first to be freed by washing. 
It was then in the state of a thin pulp, and the difficulty was go 
find the amount of dry sulphate of lead, as it was a matter of 
importance to use as little carbonate of soda, and to obtain as 
pure a carbonate of lead and sulphate of soda as possible. This 
could only be done by weighing it as whole, or in portions; but 
as the drying of a tubful of sulphate of lead (from 500 to 1200 
pounds) was impracticable, and sampling not less so, since the 
upper strata contained a much larger proportion of water than 
the lead at the bottom; I contrived the following method, 
which enabled me to leave the management of the process in the 
hands of a workman. 

I took a strong oaken pail, weighing eight pounds when empty, 
and caused a black mark to be burnt in horizontally around the 
inside of the pail, two inches below the rim, up to which mark 
it held twenty pounds of water. I reasoned as follows: The 
specific gravity of sulphate of lead being 6-3, the pail if filled up 
to the mark would hold 126 pounds ef pure sulphate of lead. 
The specific gravity of water being 5.3 less than that of sulphate 
of lead, it followed that if there was one pound of water in the 
pailfull of moist sulphate, the pail would weigh 5-3 pounds less 
than 126 (+8, the tare of the pail) 120-7 (+8); if there 
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were two pounds of water present, the weight would be 115.4 
(+8), and soon. This enabled me to calculate a table, giving 
in one column the actual weight of the pail when filled with 
moist sulphate, and opposite in a second column, the amount of 
dry sulphate corresponding to the gross weight. The weight of 
dry sulphate was thus found as accurately as could be desired, 
although the amounts varied in practice from 30 to 105 pounds. 

It is nothing but an application of the Archimedean theorem, 
that, when a solid body is immersed in a liquid it loses a por- 
tion of its weight, equal to the weight of the fluid which it dis- 
places, or to the weight of its own bulk of the liquid. 

This, as I suppose, is precisely the principle applied by Mr. 
Méne. The precipitate he obtains by a certain chemical manipu- 
lation is a substance of known composition and specifie gravity. 
Supposing it to be sulphate of lead, and the bottle, when filled 
with water at the normal temperature, to weigh 70 grammes = 50 
grammes of water, and 20 for tare. After introducing the pre- 
cipitate and filling again with water it weighed 71-06 grammes. 
Now, as the specific gravity of sulphate of lead is 6-3, or as the 
Weight of a cubic measure of sulphate of lead is 6-3 times that 
of a cubic measure of water, and as the space of one part by 
weight of water is taken up by 6-2 parts by weight of sulphate 
of lead, it follows that the quantity of sulphate of lead in the 
bottle, which has taken up the space of one part by weight of 
water, increases the original weight of the bottle (filled with 
pure water) by 5-3. To find the amount of water displaced, it 
is only necessary to divide the overweight (1-06 grammes) by 
5-3 =0-2, which, added to the overweight 1-06+0-2 gives 1-26 
grammes as the weight of the precipitate. 

Hence the rule, which is of great convenience in volumetric 
analysis, that to find the weight of a moist precipitate, which is a 
compound of known specific gravity, weigh it ina specific gravity 
bottle or some other vessel of known weight, when filled with water, 
or any other liquid, at the normal temperature, again fill it with 
the water or other liquid, divide the excess of the new weight by 
the specific gravity of the substance, less that of the water or other 
liquid (that of water being =1), and add the quotient to the over- 
weight, which gives the weight of the precipitate. 

The editor of the Jahresbericht appears to have overlooked 
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the fact that the precipitates ‘weighed in this manner are definite 
compounds, the specific gravity of which is well ascertained. 

The principle I have exemplified above may not be novel; but 
as I have never met with it, chemists, as well as manufacturers 
(especially of colors), will probably also find it of interest, and 
certainly highly practicable and easy of execution.—Am. Jour. 
Science and Arts, March, 1860. 


CRITICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
THEORY OF DYEING. 


Under this title a somewhat extended treatise, by Prof. Bot- 
LEY of Zurich, has appeared in the L. E. and D. Philosophical 
Mag. [4] xviii. 481, Supplement to Dec. 1859. 

Two questions have long been agitated among chemists inter- 
ested in the theory of dyeing. (1.) In what part of the colored 
fibre is the coloring matter situated? Does it merely adhere to 
the surface, or does it penetrate the entire substance of the cell- 
walls of such fibres as cotton and flax? Or lastly, in the case 
of such fibres is it stored up in the interior of the cells? (2.) 
What is the nature of the union between the dye and the fibre? 
Is it a chemical combination, or is it due to mere surface attrac- 
tion? . After comparing the various theories which have been 
advanced during the last century and discussing the merits of 
each, the author records the results of his own experiments, from 
which it appears that wool and silk in all cases where they have 
not been dyed with colors in a mere state of suspension* seem to 
be impregnated with the dye throughout their entire mass ; while 
in the case of cotton, by far the larger portion of the coloring 
matter adheres to the surface of the fibre, the penetration of the 
cell-walls by the dye being either very slight or altogether 
wanting. 

That the theory of W. Crum (L. E. and D. Phil. Mag., April 
1844,—compare this Journal [2], xxviii. 125),—in accordance 
with which the tubular form of the cotton fibres is an essential 
condition to their taking a dye, is unfounded, appears from the 


* In which case the coloring matter only adheres as a crust to the sur- 
face of the fibre. 
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fact that the amorphous cotton-gelatine precipitated from its 
solution in cuprate of ammonia (see this Journal [2}, xxvii. 118) 
may be mordanted and dyed like ordinary cotton. In like man- 
ner, sulphate of baryta and other pulverulent mineral bodies may 
be mordanted and dyed with decoctions of dyewoods. 

With regard to the nature of the force which binds the color- 
ing matter to the fibre—whether or no it be chemical attraction? 
Bolley concludes that there is no sufficient reason for accepting 
the view, principally developed by Chevreul [and by Kuhlmann, 
Comptes Rendus, tomes xlii. xliii. et xliv.] that dyeing is a di- 
rect consequence of chemical affinity. He believes that the 
power possessed by fibres of attracting certain bodies—whether 
salts or coloring matters or both—from their solutions, belongs - 
to that class of phenomena which results from the action of fine- 
ly divided mineral or organic bodies (charcoal or bone black for 
example,) on such solutions. The distinction between the action 
of charcoal and of fibres in thus removing saline matters, or 
dyes, from their solutions is one of degree only, the nature of the 
operation being identical in either case. 

A given weight of well prepared animal charcoal can, as a 
rule, deprive a larger quantity of liquid of its color than an 
equal weight of wool or silk. Neither wool or silk can remove 
all the color from a solution as charcoal can, their effect extend- 
ing only to a certain degree of dilution beyond which the parti- 
cles of coloring matter resist.their attraction. Dyes which may 
have been taken up without a mordant by wool, or, especially, 
by silk, may be removed again by long washing in water, a fact 
which is not true in the case of charcoal, or only to a very slight 
extent. The attraction of coloring matters for water is there- 
fore more completely overcome by charcoal than by animal fibre ; 
but even the cleanest vegetable fibres, as unmordanted and 
completely bleached cotton, possess a certain power of attracting 
coloring matter. That cotton should have less effect in this mat- 
ter than wool or silk is not surprising in view of the great differ- 
ence in the structure of cotton fibre as compared with that of 
the two substances last mentioned. It is well known that wool 
and silk in consequence of their physical constitution belong to 
the class of strongly absorbent or hygroscopic substances, ¢. ¢. 
in consequence of a certain porosity or looseness of their parti- 
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cles they swell up when moist and become easily penetrated by 
a liquid throughout their entire mass; on the other hand the 
cell-walls of cotton fibres are denser, less penetrable and at the 
same time thinner and therefore unable to contain the same 
quantity of liquid. 

It has been often urged that since fibres, especially those of 
anima! origin, not only exert an attraction for salts, &c., but also 
possess the power of decomposing some of them, their action 
must be chemical. But in this respect the behaviour of charcoal 
is similar to that of the fibres. So too with regard to the in- 
creased attraction for color exhibited by mordanted cotton which 
is on a par with the fact observed by Stenhouse that the decol- 
orizing power of wood charcoal is considerably increased by pre- 
cipitating alumina upon it. 

According to the Author, mordants act by producing insoluble 
colors (lakes.) Their behaviour towards coloring matters in solu- 
tion must be ascribed to chemical affinity, with which however 
the fibres themselves have nothing to do. 

The so-called substantive dyes become insoluble from some 
other cause than the addition of a mordant; for example, oxyda- 
tion of protoxyd of iron, or of white indigo. 

That common alum, with which wood or silk has been impreg- 
nated, is able to attract coloring matter from solutions and pre- 
cipitate it on the fibres depends not upon the strength of the 
chemical affinity of these fibres for the coloring matter, but upon 
the fact (experimentally proved by Bolley) that they become 
saturated with the alum, which cotton does not.—Am. Journ. 
Science and Arts, May, 1860. 


ON THE ADULTERATION OF CARMINE. 


By J. Arrrigxp, 
Demonstrator of Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


The coloring matter of the cochineal insect has been shown by 
Dr. De la Rue to be a definite, though scarcely crystalline, 
proximate principle ; and from its source and properties has had 
the name carminic acid given to it. This acid united with about 
five per cent. of alumina, or sometimes with oxide of tin, and oc- 
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casionally with albumen, should constitute the manufactured 
carmine of commerce. 

The great value of carmine as a pigment depends upon the 
facts that it is richer, more transparent, and a smaller quantity 
goes further than any other color of similar hue. It is largely 
used by artists, especially in miniature painting, also by artificial 
flower makers, perfumers, confectioners, red-ink manufacturers, 
and—when mixed with powdered French chalk, starch, &c.— 
as a face-paint, under the name of rouge. 

That for all these purposes carmine is adulterated is probably 
well known; indeed, its great expense would at once point it 
out as an article peculiarly liable to sophistication. Moreover, 
most of the works on Applied Chemistry indicate that it is likely 
to contain vermilion, and that a test of its purity is its being 
completely soluble in solution of ammonia, in which, of course, 
vermilion is insoluble. Practised artists well know this, and, as 
I am informed by Mr. Ince, often will not purchase carmine un- 
less the test is performed in their presence. 

The extent, however, to which this adulteration is carried is, 
I think, not generally suspected; nor is it commonly known 
that chrome-red (dichromate of lead) is often used as an adulter- 
ant in the place of the more expensive vermilion. For these 
reasons it has occurred to me that a statement of the results of 
@ quantitative examination of fifteen different samples of carmine 
would not be without some practical interest to the members of 
the Society. 

Starting with the assumption that carmine might be contamin- 
ated with vermilion, chrome-red, red lead, dragon’s blood, and 
possibly some other matters that would be sure to show them- 
selves in the course of analysis, the following was the method of 
examination finally adopted. A decigramme (one and a half 
grains) was digested for a short time in about half an ounce of 
weak solution of ammonia, the mixture thrown on to a weighed 
filter, and the filter washed with warm distilled water, dried at 
212° F., and weighed; the loss of weight suffered by the deci- 
gramme would then indicate what per-centage of the carmine 
had been dissolved by the ammonia. In addition to carminic 
acid, the ammoniacal solution would, I suppose, contain any oxide 
of tin or albumen that might have been present ; but, as these 
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are necessary ingredients of carmine, and are never contained 
in that pigment in a sufficiently large quantity for them to be 
classed as adulterants, I did not think it important to take any 
further trouble about them. The filter, retaining alumina and 
the adulterating agents mentioned, wes then treated with ben- 
zole, which has the property of dissolving dragon’s blood with 
formation of a deep red solution. Dragon’s blood was not, how- 
ever, found in any of the samples, and the filter, after the ben- 
zole had been removed by evaporation, was in each case treated 
with hydrochloric acid; by this means everything was dissolved 
off except vermilion, which could be washed, dried, and weighed, 
the loss since the previous weighing giving, of course, the amount 
of alumina removed by the hydrochloric acid—red lead, and 
chrome-red not being found in any specimen that contained ver- 
milion. If chrome-red were present in the sample, the filter, 
after treating with hydrochloric acid, was found to possess its 
original weight, and, therefore, the difference between that 
and the previous weighing gave the amount of chrome-red, in- 
cluding what little alumina might be present with it. In all 
cases the presence of the substances enumerated was confirmed 
by qualitative examination. Red lead was not found in any of 
the specimens examined, and of course alumina was not classed 
as an adulterant. It was not perhaps necessary to further re- 
cognize the vermilion, as scarcely any other coloring matter 
could be found under such circumstances ; nevertheless, the test 
for that substance given some years ago by Bolley (Annales de 
Pharmacie, 75, 239,) was found to be so very applicable that it 
was always used. It consists in adding to the vermilion a drop 
or two of solution of nitrate of silver containing considerable 
excess of ammonia; a black color is quickly produced owing to 
the formation of sulphide of silver. The method of applying the 
test consisted simply in placing a drop of it on the filter over 
which was spread the vermilion from the decigramme of carmine, 
when a black spot was instantly produced. 

The following table exhibits at a glance the results of the 
examination 
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Composition of Commercial Carmine. 
Iv 100 Parts. 
A. 


Carmine. Alumina, Vermilion. Chrome- Costof Actual Value 
Red. 10 grs. of ditto. 


99.4 . 5d. 5d. 


34d. 


864 
I, 
Il. 63.0 6.0 31.0 5d. || 
say 
Ill. 35.5 2.0 62.5 | 10d. 2d. 
a trace | chiefly 
IV. 91.5 4d. 43d. 
8.5 

V. 76.7 3.6 19.7. 10d. 4d. 

In powder 
Va. 90.7 3.6 5.7 74d. 43d. 

In lumps 
VI. 46.6 3.4 50.0 34d. 24d. 

say 
VIL. 26.8 2.0 71.2 3d. 1}d. 

VIII. 29.4 2.1 68.5 4d. 1jd. 
IX. 21.8 7.2 71.0 ; 
xX. 28.3 6.0 65.7 
XI. 28.2 4.0 67.8 
XII. 96.2 2.5 7d. 5d. 
XIiI. 95.2 2.5 7d. 5d. 
XIV. 23.0 | atrace|{ 77.0 Is. 5d. 1}d. | 
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The first eight samples were purchased at the leading retail 
drug establishments of the north, south, east, and west ends of 
London. Number nine was from a large wholesale perfumer, 
said to be a manufacturer of carmine ; numbers ten and eleven 
were from a wholesale druggist—they are probably identical, 
though said to be of different qualities; numbers twelve and 
thirteen were from first-class artists’ colormen; and number 
fourteen from a West-end house generally noted for the sale of 
pure chemicals. 

Differing as these samples do in the amount of adulteration 
practised, it is not surprising that equal weights should differ 
also in price. One would expect, however, that the less real 
carmine a specimen contained the less price it would be charged ; 
and in some instances this is the case, though, to be sure, even 
here we find the percentage of real carmine decreasing in a far 
greater ratio than the cost. But in the other adulterated 
samples the very reverse obtains; for the more the money that 
is paid for them so much the leas is there of carmine contained 
in them ; this is peculiarly the case in numbers five and three, 
but especially so in number fourteen—the sample from the 
establishment noted for unsophisticated preparations—ten grains 
of which cost seventeen-pence, but have a real value, as com- 
pared with number one, of only five farthings. Number one was 
taken as the standard of comparison, first because it is pure, and 
second because it was obtained from a West-end house, than 
which there is none in the trade better able to judge of the 
price an article should be supplied at. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing examination no notice 
is taken of the possible admixture of inferior with superior tint- 
ed carmines, or of the adulteration of carmine with other lakes 
of a similar color. An attempt was made to give expression to 
the varied intensity of color of the several ammoniacal solutions 
of the carmines, but without any definite success. Of course, of 
two specimens both perfectly soluble in solution of ammonia, 
that one would be the better which has the deepest and richest 
hue, provided always that equal weights of the two have been 
taken. 

In conclusion, this examination shows that, except for the 
use of first-class artists, carmine is nearly always largely adulter- 
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ated. That the adulterant used is generally vermilion, but 
sometimes chrome-red. That the price of carmine is far from 
being a good indication of its real value ; and that the only test 
of its true worth is its apparent perfect solubility in solution of 
ammonia combined with richness and depth of color in the 
resulting solution.—London Pharm. Journ. May, 1860. 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF VEGETABLE GUMS. 


M. E. Fremy* has communicated to the French Academy 
the results of a very interesting and important investigation in- 
to the constitution of the gums, and the mode of their produc- 
tion in the vegetable organism, which opens up an entirely new 
view of the subject. He had been led, by his valuable researches 
on the gelatinous bodies, and their isomeric transformations, 
which are found present in the utricular tissues of plants, to 
consider that the gums might be arranged into a series of 
bodies comparable to those derived from pectose ; he therefore 
urdertook their investigation. 

M. Fremy found that concentrated sulphuric acid was capa- 
ble of effecting a complete modification of gum arabic, and of 
converting into a new body perfectly insoluble in water. The 
experiment is conducted in the following manner :—A mucilage 
of gum arabic is first prepared, so thick that it will scarcely run 
from the vessel containing it; this is then poured into a glass 
containing concentrated sulphuric acid. The mucilage floats on 
the surface of the acid without any admixture taking place ; the 
contact is allowed to continue for several hours, and ultimately 
the gum is found to be transformed into a kind of membrane, 
which is insoluble in boiling water. This substance, when prop- 
erly washed, does not retain a trace of sulphuric acid. For 
reasons which will be more obvious presently, M. Fremy names 
this body Metagummic Acid. This acid resists for many hours 
the action of boiling water, even under pressure; but if heated 
with small quantities of any base, such as the alkalies or alkaline 


[*M. Fremy gives no credit to Lowenthal and Neubauer who discovered 
the acid nature of arabin in 1855, see Chem. Gazette, vol. xiii. pp. 412, 
from Jour. fur Prakt. Chem. Ixii. p. 193.—Ep. Am. Jour. Paarw. } 
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earths, it immodiately dissolves and undergoes another modifi- 
cation; for acids do not precipitate it from the solution. The 
new body, therefore, now in combination with the base, is termed 
Gummic Acid. M. Fremy states that he has studied this ac- 
tion of bases on metagummic acid with the greatest care, and 
he finds the resulting compound to present all the characters of 
gum arabic. These experiments tend then to cause us to entire- 
ly alter our ideas of the nature of the gums. Instead of regard- 
ing gum as a neutral body, somewhat analogous to dextrine, it 
must be considered as derived from a principle, metagummic 
acid, insoluble in water, which under the influence of bases be- 
comes soluble, is converted into gummic acid, and in combina- 
tion, generally with lime, forming a veritable salt, constitutes 
ordinary soluble gum. To confirm this view, M. Fremy care- 
fully examined natural gum. It was previously known that 
gum cannot, in any case, be purified from the inorganic bodies 
which it contains, and that, upon calcination, it always leaves a 
calcareous ash amounting to 3 or 4 per cent. Moreover, mu- 
cilage always furnishes a precipitate with oxalate of ammonia. 
When solution of gum is treated with subacetate of lead, an in- 
soluble compound is formed, and under these circumstances the 
lime is separated from the organic acid, and remains in solution 
combined with acetic acid. When metagummic acid is boiled 
with lime, a soluble substance is obtained identical with gum 
arabic; it is neutral, insipid, uncrystallizable, soluble in water, 
and precipitated by alcohol and subacetate of lead ; calcined, it 
leaves an ash, amounting to 3 per cent., like gum arabic. 

All these facts demonstrate that gum is really a compound of 
lime with an organic acid, and not an immediate neutral princi- 
ple. By the action of oxalic acid the lime may be separated 
from gum, without the production of metagummic acid. This 
transformation may, however, be then readily effected by the 
application of heat. M. Gélis has made an interesting observa- 
tion on gum arabic. He found that by a temperature of 150° 
cent., sustained for many hours, gum becomes insoluble in 
water, but that by subsequent prolonged boiling it passes back 
again to the state of ordinary gum. Under these circumstances 
no elimination of lime takes place, but the gum or gummate of 
lime undergoes an isomeric modification, and metagammate of 
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lime is produced. It may, therefore, be readily comprehended 
why the body obtained by M. Gélis is reconverted by the simple 
action of boiling water, while metagummic acid, obtained by the 
method described, is only transformed under the influence of 
bases. Considering the very feeble saturating power of the 
class of acids to which these bodies approximate, it is not 
astonishing that the lime salt should only contain three per cent. 
of lime. M. Guérin-Vary has shown that the gum of the cherry- 
tree contains a soluble substance, which is identical with gum 
arabic, and also that the insoluble gelatinous substance or cera- 
sine is, by prolonged ebullition, rendered soluble, and converted 
also into gum arabic. M. Fremy shows that the alkaline carbo- 
nates react rapidly upon the cerasine, giving rise to carbonate 
of lime, and a gum entirely comparable to that obtained by the 
direct action of the base on metagummic acid. The dilute acids 
in the cold decompose cerasine, removing the lime and elimina- 
ting metagummic acid, which, by boiling with lime, yields ordi- 
nary gum. Cerasine, then, is not an immediate neutral princi- 
ple, but a combination of lime with metagummic acid. It is 
identical with the insoluble product obtained by M. Gélis in 
heating gum to 150° C. The two bodies reproduce gum arabic 
under the same circumstances. This transfurmation, which is 
effected by the action of boiling water, may also take place un- 
der the influence of vegetation ; it is therefore natural to meet 
in the vegetable organism with mixtures of gum arabic and cera- 
sine—they constitute two isomeric states of the same lime salt. 

There remain other gums, such as tragacanth, which are ap- 
parently distinct from the preceding in their properties and their 
constitution. It results from M. Fremy’s experiments that 
tragacanth contains an acid gelatinous substance, presenting a 
certain analogy to metagummic acid, but which is nevertheless 
distinct. When the insoluble matter of gum tragacanth is sub- 
mitted to the action of the alkalies and alkaline earths, verita- 
ble gummy substances are obtained, soluble, insipid, uncrystal- 
lizable, insoluble in alcohol, like gum arabic, but precipitated by 
neutral acetate of lead, which, as is known, has no action on 
ordinary gum. It results, then, from these latter observations, 
that the gelatinous bodies contained in the gums may be con- 
verted into soluble compounds by the action of boiling water or 
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bases, but that the resulting substances do not always present 
identical properties. 

The soluble gums, true lime compounds, appear then to be de- 
rived from several gelatinous principles, and constitute several 
terms of the same organic series. 

M. Fremy sums up the results of his investigations as fol- 
lows :-— 

1. Gum arabic is not an immediate neutral principle ; it must 
be considered as a combination of lime with a very feeble acid, 
soluble in water, and named gummie acid. 

2. This acid may undergo an isomeric modification and be- 
come insoluble, either by the action of heat or by the influence 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. It is then named metogummic 
aetd. 

8. The bases, and principally lime, transform this insoluble 
acid into gummate of lime, which presents all the chemical 
characters of gum arabic. 

4, The soluble lime compound which forms ordinary gum, may 
also undergo by heat an isomeric modification, first shown by 
M. Gélis, and is transformed into an insoluble compound, which 
is metagummate of lime. This insoluble substance is rendered 
soluble by the action of boiling water, or under the influence of 
vegetation. It exists in the vegetable organism; it forms the 
gelatinous part of certain gums, as that of the cherry ; it is 
found in the ligneous tissue, and in the fleshy pericarp of several 
fruits. Its isomeric modification illustrates the formation of 
soluble gums. 

5. There exists in the vegetable organization seveyal insolu- 
ble gelatinous bodies, which by their transformations produce 
different gums. Thus, the insoluble part of gum tragacanth, 
modified by the action, of alkalies, gives a gum which must not 
be confounded with gum arabic. Reagents establish a striking 
difference between these bodies. 

6. When it is seen with what facility gum and its derivatives 
may, by undergoing an isomeric modification, be transformed 
into insoluble substances, a hope arises that a practical applica- 
tion in the arts may result, and that it may be employed like 
albumen for fixing insoluble colors.—London Pharm. Jour. 
April, 1860. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Hational Convention for Rebising the Pharmacopeia of the H. States. 


The Fifth Decennial Convention for Revising the U. S. Pharmacopeia 
met in the city of Washington, at Willard’s Hall, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
May 2d, 1860. 

Dr. George B. Wood, President of the Convention of 1850, was called to 
the Chair, and Dr. John C. Riley, of Waehington, appointed Secretary pro 
tem. 

Dr. Thomas Miller, of Washington, moved that a committee of five be 
appointed to nominate permanent officers of the Convention. This was 
carried, and Dr. Aikin, of Baltimore; Dr. E. R. Squibb, of New York : 
Dr. Bridges, of Philadelphia; Dr. Fuller, of Maine, and Dr. Thomas Miller, 
of Washington, were so appointed. 

This committee, having retired for consultation, returned and reported 
the following names: 

For President,—Dr. Gro. B. Woop, of Philadelphia. 

For Vice Presidents,—Dr. Jacus Biettow, of Boston; Dr. Epwarp War- 
rEN, of North Carolina. 

For Secretary,—Dr. Tnos. of Washington. 

For Assisiant Secretary,—Dr. Joun C. Ritey, of Washington ; all of 
which were accordingly elected by the Convention. 

On motion, 2 Committce on Credentials was appointed, consisting of 
William Procter, Jr., of Philadelphia ; Dr. Thomas Miller, of Washington, 
and Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts. 

This committee reported the following delegates as present at the Con- 
vention, viz: 

From the College of Physicians of Philadelphia—Dr. George B. Wood and 
Dr. Robert Bridges. 

From the New York State Medical Society—Dr. Caleb Green and Dr. E. 
R. Squibb. 

From the New York Academy of Medicine—Dr. E. R. Squibb. 

From the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York—John Meakim and 
William Hegeman. 

From the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy—William Proeter, Jr., A. 
B. Taylor, and Edward Parrish. 

From the Maine Medical Association—Dr. A. J. Fuller and Dr. H. T. 
Cummings. 

From the Connecticut State Medical Society—Dr. Guerdon W. Russell. 
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From the Massachusetts Medical Society—Dr. Jacob Bigelow and Dr- 
Ephraim Cutter. 

From the Jefferson Medical College—Dr. Franklin Bache. 

From the University of Pennsyluania—Dr. Joseph Carson. 

From the Medical Society of the District of Columbia—Dr, Thomas Miller, 
Dr. William G. Young, Dr. Joshua Riley, Dr. John C, Riley and Dr. N. S. 
Lincoln. 

From the Uniwersity of Maryland—Dr. William E. A. Aikin. 

From the Maryland College of Pharmacy—Alpheus P. Sharp. 

From the United States Army—Dr. Lewis A. Edwards. 

From the United States Navy—Dr. George Clymer. 

Dr. George B. Wood, Chairman of the Committee appointed in 1850, for 
the Revision and Publication of the Pharmacopoeia, presented his report, 
and also a supplemental report in reference to the second edition published 
by authority of the Committee in 1855, which were read and referred to an 
Auditing Committec, consisting of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 

It was, on motion of Dr. Carson, resolved that such members of the two 
Houses of Congress as are medical graduates, be invited to attend the Con- 
vention, and participate in its deliberations, 

The delegates of the several bodies represented in the Convention 
were then called on for contributions towards a revision of the Phar- 
macoposia, when reports were handed in from the Massachusetts Medical 
Society by Drs. Cutter and Bigelow; from the New York Academy of 
Medicine and New York College of Pharmacy, by Dr. E. R. Squibb, (a joint 
report) ; from the New York College of Pharmacy, by William Hegeman, 
(a special report); from the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, by Dr. 
Robert Bridges; and from the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, by Wm. 
Procter, Jr. 

Mr. Edward Parrish presented a report from the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, a body not incorporated and not represented in this Con- 
vention, which was received. 

Dr. Carson moved that these reports be referred to a committee of five, 
with directions to report a plan for the revision and publication of the 
Pharmacopeia, which was unanimously carried. 

The President then appointed the following gentlemen, viz: Dr. Frank- 
lin Bache and Mr. Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia; Mr. Alpheus P. 
Sharp, of Baltimore ; Dr. Thomas Miller, of Washington, and Dr. Guerdon 
W. Russell, of Connecticut. 

On motion of Dr. Miller, the Convention = adjourned until to-morrow 
morning, May 3d, at 11 o’clock. 

Second Session, May 3d, 1860. 

At 11 o’clock the chair was taken by Dr. George B. Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, the President of the Convention, and the minutes of the mecting of 
the preceding day were read and approved. 
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Mr. Procter, from the Committee on Credentials, reported the presence 
of the following additional delegates: From the Delaware State Medical 
Society, Dr. F. H. Askew ; from the Maryland College of Pharmacy, Mr. 
George W. Andrews; from the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Messrs. Charles T. Carney and Robert R. Kent; and from the New York 
College of Pharmavy, Alex. Cushman. 

Dr. Miller, from the Auditing Committee, stated that the report of the 
revising and publishing committee, appointed in 1850, had been examined 
and found correct. 

Dr. Bache, from the Committee on a Plan for the Revision and Publica- 
tion of the Pharmacopeeia, reported the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That a Committee of Revision and Publication be appointed, 
consisting of nine members, of which the President of this Convention shall 
be one, to which shall be referred all communications in relation to the 
revision of the Pharmacopeeia, and that three of this committee shall form 
quorum. 

2. Resolved, That the committee shall meet in the city of 

and be convened as soon as practicable, by the Chairman. 

3. Resolved, That the committee shall be authorized to publish the work 
after its revision, and to take all other measures that may be necessary to 
carry out the views and intentions of the Convention. 

4, Resolved, That the committee shall have power to fill its own vacan- 
cies. 

5. Resolved, That after the completion of its labors, the committee shall 
transmit a report of its proceedings to the Secretary of this Convention, to 
be laid before the next Convention. 

Dr. Miller moved to consider the report, resolution by resolation, which 
was passed. 

Dr. Bigelow, of Boston, moved to fill the blank in the-second resolution 
with the word Philadelphia, which was passed, and the report then unani- 
mously adopted. : 

Mr. Meakim, of New York, moved that a committee of one from each 
delegation present, be chosen to nominate eight members of the committee 
on revision and publication of the Pharmacopeeia. 

Dr. Miller moved to amend this by making it one from each State and 
Territory represented, including the Army and Navy. 

Dr. Askew, of Delaware, moved as a substitute for the whole resolution, 
that the President directly appoint the committee on revision and publica- 
tion, which was rejected, and the motion, as amended by Dr. Miller, was 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Bache, a recess of ten minutes, to confer with the Pre- 
sident on the subject of appointing ‘the nominating committee, was had, 
after which the meeting was resumed, and the President announced the 
following gentlemen as the committee : 

Mr. A. B. Taylor, of Philadelphia; Mr. W. Hegeman, of New York ; 
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Dr, A. J. Fuller, of Maine; Dr. G. W. Russel, of Connecticut ; Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, of Massachusetts ; Dr. Joshua Riley, of District of Columbia; 
Mr. A. P. Sharp, of Maryland ; Dr. H. F. Askew, of Delaware ; Dr. Lewis 
A, Edwards, U. S. Army; Dr. George Clymer, U. 8. Navy. 

Dr. Bache moved that the Chair appoint a committee of five, to report 
@ plan for organizing the Convention of 1870, which was carried, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed, viz: Dr. F. Bache, Dr. E. R. Squibb, 
Dr. Miller, Mr. George W. Andrews, and Dr. Joseph Carson. 

On motion of Dr. Bache, a recess of half an hour was taken to allow the 
two committees to consult and report. 

On coming again to order, Dr. Askew read the report of the nominating 
committee, which proposed for the Committee on Revision and Publication 
of the Pharmacopeia the following genflemen : 

Dr. Franklin Bache, of Philadelphia; Dr. E. R. Squibb, of New York ; 
Mr. ©. T. Carney, of Massachusetts ; Dr. George B. Wood, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. H. T. Cummings, of Maine; Mr. William Procter, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Joseph Carson, of Philadelphia; Mr. William S. Thompson, of 
Baltimore, and Mr. A. B. Taylor, of Philadelphia. 

The report was accepted, and its nominations confirmed. 

The committee to make arrangements for the Convention of 1870 re 
ported, through its chairman, Dr. Bache, that the same rules as adopted ip 
1850 for the present Convention be taken, by simply changing dates. 

This report was adopted. 

Mr. Wm. Hegeman, of New York, moved to ask an expression of the 
opinion of the Convention in reference to the subject of a bill now before 
Congress to provide for the greater security of the medical profession and 
the public in the matter of importation of drugs and medicines. 

The President thought that though the subject mentioned by the gentle- 
man was one of high interest and importance to the general profession, yet 
it would be better for the Convention to confine its deliberations to the 
specific matter which had called them together. 

Mr. Parrish thought that great praise was due to the New York Col- 
lage of Pharmacy for their action in reference to establishing standards for 
the strength and purity of drugs and medicines, but at the same time he 
deemed it not within the scope of the objects of the present Convention to 
interfere with the matter. 

Mr. Carney, of Boston, thought the cause of pure drugs and medicines be- 
fore Congress might be advanced by a simple expression of opinion by thie 
body. 

The President said that there would soon meet two bodies, the American 
Medical Association and the Pharmaceutical Association, for the considera- 
tion of whom the measure proposed would be altogether appropriate. 

On motion of Dr. Carson, several sections of the bill before Cungress were 
read. 

Dr. Bache, whilst acknowledging the great importance of the matter, 
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deemed it not germane to the objects of this Convention, and therefore moved 
to lay the subject on the table ; which was accordingly done. 

Mr. Meakim called the attention of the Convention to a proposition of the 
New York College of Pharmacy, which he embodied in a resolution, and 
moved— 

That in the index of the Pharmacopoeia, the syllables of both Latin and 
English names be so divided and accented that the index’ may also serve 
as @ pronouncing vocabulary to the Materia Medica. 

This subject was learnedly debated by Dr. Bache, Dr. Askew, and others, 
when— 

Dr. Askew moved to refer the subject to the Commtitee on Revision and 
Publication, to be acted on or not according to its discretion. 

On being put, this motion was lost by 9 ayes to 12 noes. 

The resolution of Mr. Meakim was then put, and a new debate arose ; 
when the resolution was carried by 12 ayes to 10 noes. 

Mr. Meakim next called the notice of the Convention to its title of the 
«« National Medical Convention,” &c. &c., and moved to change to “ The 
Pharmacopeeia Convention.” 

Dr. Bache proposed merely to strike from the present name the word 
«« Medical ;” which was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

So the Convention will be called « The National Convention for Revi- 
sing,” &e. &e. 

On motion of Mr. Procter, a contribution was then made by each of the 
members present to defray the contingent expenses of the Convention. 

Mr. Procter spoke in favor of having a low priced edition of the Phar- 
macopeia for more general distribution among Pharmaceutists, which 
would do much to insure uniformity in the preparation of medicine, &c. 

The subject was discussed by the President, Dr. Bache, and Mr. Procter, 
when the matter seemed to be remitted to the discretion of the Committee 
on Revision, who were stated by the President to be always anxious to fur- 
nish an edition at the lowest price at which it could be done. 

Dr. Carson offered the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to Messrs. J. 
C. and H, A. Willard, for the kindness and courtesy conferred by them 
in placing their Hall at the service of the Convention. 

Mr. Parrish introduced the subject of uniformity of weights and measures 
. by the medical profession and by the apothecaries of the country. He ad- 
vocated making the avoirdupois ounce the standard of weight, as was advo- 
cated in England. 

The President thought the Convention could not discuss this subject with 
profit in the short time allotted to it. 

Mr. Meakim thought it best to begin now if any thing was to be done in 
the future. 

Dr. Bache moved that Mr. Taylor, of Philadelphia, be invited to express 
hig views on the subject of weights and measures, which was carried. 
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Mr. Taylor then addressed the Convention in advocacy of abolishing the 
troy and avoirdupois scales now in use, and substituting the grain as the unit 
for all weights less than a pound avoirdupois—beyond that he would use 
pounds. He would also do away with Roman symbols, and use the com- 
mon Arabic figures. He thought this better than the plan now proposed in 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Squibb read an extract from the united proceedings of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the New York College of Pharmacy on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Parrish advocated the abolition of the present anomalvus weights,and 
was in favor of the avoirdupois ounce and pound, 

Mr. Procter also favored the adoption of avoirdupois weight as the only 
one to be used. 

Dr. Bache thought it better, for the sake of uniformity, to wait the action 
of the British Commissioners on the subject of the consolidation of the Lon- 
don, Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopeias into a British Pharmacopeia. 
He was himself against changing the troy grain, and hoped the British 
Commissioners would not. He preferred the French system grammes and 
centigrammes, doing away the decigrammes ; but as there was little hope of 
this system being adopted in Great Britain, it would be best to wait andsee 
what was done there before we act. 

Mr. Meakim advoeated the “ grein” standard. 

Mr. Parrish preferred the ounce. 

Mr. Procter said that even in France now, in many of their beqp works on 
pharmacy, they virtually reject the decimal division anc go back to the old 
ante-revolutionary division of half, quarters, eighths, sixteenths, &. by 
often employing numbers of grammes which bear these relation to each 
other. 

The subject of weights and measures was then dropped, 

Dr. Squibb moved a vote of thanks to the President, the Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretary, when, on motion of Dr. Bache, the Convention ad- 
journed sine die. 

After the adjournment of the Convention, Mr. Thomas E. Jenkins, of Ken. 
tucky, presented to the Secretary his credentials as a delegate from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Louisville, Ky. 
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Editorial Department. 


Tae PuarmacevticaL Convention.—Since our last issue this important 
Convention has met and transacted the business required by its constitu- 
tion, viz: Providing for its re-organization in 1870, and appointing a Com- 
mittee of Revision, with power to print and publish the new Pharmacopoeia. 

The details of the meeting at page 370, are taken chiefly from the official 
copy of the proceedings, furnished by the Secretary of the Convention to 
the Committee of Revision, and are more correct than the Reports taken 
from the newspapers, all of which contain errors. 

It will be perceived that the pharmaceutical element of this Convention 
was duly appreciated, and in the Committee for carrying out the work of 
Revision and Publication, a majority belong to that profession. This 
union in labor will have the happiest effect in rendering the Pharmacopeia 
at once practical, and acceptable to those for whose use it is destined, The 
propriety of placing the work at a low price was also agreed to, and there 
is no good reason why every apothecary and druggist in the country should 
not possess a copy. It will be the interest of the publisher to stereotype 
the work and put it at the lowest possible price, and in that case unusual 
exertions should be made by the Colleges of Pharmacy to extend its circu- 
lation far@beyond that of previous editions. The Committee meets every 
Wednesday evening, (at 8 P. M., at the house of Dr. Bache,) except the 
first Wednesday of the month, and have already had three meetings. Dr. 
Franklin Bache is Chairman, and Alfred B. Taylor, Secretary. 


LEGISLATION ON THE SaLE or Poisons.—The apothecaries were recently 
taken by surprise by the announcement in the newspapers of the passage, 
during the late session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, of a Jaw on this 
subject, which rendered them liable to being fined for selling certain poisons 
unless with specified precautions. From the Druggist’s Circular we learn 
that the New York Legislature also passed a law more stringent and ap- 
plying toa larger number of poisonous articles than that of this State. The 


following is the Pennsylvania law, viz. : 


‘* No apothecary, druggist, or other person shall sell or dispose of by retail 
any morphia, strychnine, arsenic, prussic acid, or corrosive sublimate, except 
upon the prescription of a physician, or on the personal application of some 
respectable inhabitant, of full age, of the town or place in which such sale shall 
be made. In all cases of such sale, the word Poison shall be carefully and 
legibly marked or placed upon the label, package, bottle, or other vessel or 
thing in which such poison is contained ; and when sold or disposed of other- 
wise than under the prescription of a physician, the apothecary, druggist, or 
other person selling or disposing of the same, shall note in a register kept for 
that purpose, the name and residence of the person to whom such sale was 
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made, the quantity sold, and the date of such sale. Any person offending 
herein shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction be sentenced to 


pay a fine not exceeding fifty dollars.”’ 

The general effect of this law will no doubt be useful, if its provisions 
are carried out by apothecaries and druggists, and all should endeavor to 
do so as strictly as possible, at least in spirit if not in letter. There are, 
however, some points arising out of its application which need attention. 
After setting forth to what class of persons only the apothecary and drug- 
gist shall dispose of poisons, viz., those presenting a physican’s preserip- 
tion, and those considered to be “ respectable inhabitants of full age,” &c., 
the law says, “in all cases of such sale, the word Poison shall be carefully 
and legibly attached,” &c. . Now if we understand the tenor of the law, it 
means that when a physician prescribes either of the five poisons named 
in the law, the apothecary is bound to mark the vial or package with the 
word poison. Will physicians submit to this? Is the apothecary justified 
in construing the law as applying to unprofessional demands only? If 
not, must it apply to every case where the poison is diluted or associated 
in mixtures with other drugs, equally with those cases where sold pure 
and unmixed. In a word, must the Liq. Morphiz Sulphatis of the Pharma- 
copeia, and a solution of a grain or two of corrosive sublimate in a pint 
of syrup of sarsaparilla, be marked Poison ? 

In our private opinion the law was framed to meet a particular class of 
cases, where these poisons are sold ina pure and concentrated form, and bet- 
ter adapted to be used maliciously, or with evil intent, and hence only those 
more commonly used for that purpose are named. If it were nofso, why 
were not the long list of narcotic and irritant poisons named in the law, 
as opium and its preparations, aconite, veratria, tartar emetic, belladonna, 
croton oil, elaterium, etc? And if the poisons of the law were intended to 
be marked « poison” when prescribed by the physician, why was not the 
same requirement extended to those other poisons which are more frequent- 
ly prescribed ? 

In regard to that part of the law requiring registration, it is all right 
and proper, and apothecaries and druggists should carry it out conscien- 
tiously for their own sakes and for the public good ; yet there is one case of 
frequent occurrence which will ‘cause trouble, if literally construed. We 
mean where the head of a family sends a servant for corrosive sublimate 
for vermin —a very frequent occurrence. In such case can the apothecary 
consider the servant or messenger as a ‘respectable inhabitant” in the 
view of the law? If not, will a note from the “ head of the family,” by the 
servant known to be such, be a sufficient guarantee? if not, and the head 
of the family has to come and make “ personal application,” it will create 
great difficulty. 

Before leaving the subject, it may be interesting to give a sketch of the 
requirements of the New York law, which we take from the Druggists’ 
Circular for June 1860. 
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‘*The New York law, as reported in this paper, requires that persons who 
sell poisons shall register the names and residences of parties purchasing, un- 
less in cases of a physician’s prescription. The labelling must be attended to 
properly. The poisons here referred to, are arsenic and its preparations, oxalic 
acid, corrosive sublimate, chloroform, sugar of lead, tartar emetic, opium and 
its preparations, oil of bitter almonds, the cyanides, deadly nightshade, and 
poison hemlock.”’ 

‘*The sale of the following poisons by retail is prohibited, except by the 
written order of a regularly authorized practising physician, whose name and 
residence shall be attached to such order: prussic acid, aconite and its pre- 
parations, atropia and its salts, cantharides, croton oil, daturia and its salts, 
delphinia and its salts, digitalis and its preparations, nux vomica and its pre- 
parations, elaterium, ergot and its preparations, veratria and its salts, and 
cannabis indica and its preparations. A fine of 100 dollars may be recovered 
for a violation of these restrictions.’’ 


This law, if literally carried out, will occasion much trouble to the apothe- 
caries, and in practice it will be found nearly impossible, from the fact that 
various of the articles named are already in common legitimate family 
use, and for every demand the law requires a physician’s prescription. 


Dr. Coates’ Appress.—In our last number reference was made to the 
Address of Dr. Benjamin Hornor Coates before the County Medical Society, 
and we propose to offer a few comments upon some of its remarks bearing 
on the apothecaries of Philadelphia. As page 22 occur the following lines: 

“‘ If Jeshurun be representative of our apothecaries he has certainly, in some in- 
stances, waxed fat and kicked. Occupying, first, the wholesale drug business, he 
has also largely partaken of the sale of toilet and fancy articles. In other cases, 
it may be, he tends alittle to emaciation. The result is, as far as stands con- 
spicuous to the public-eye, the appearance of multitudinous establishments 
throughout the city, an army of young men, a college, with its officers and ap- 
purtenances, the accumulation of large fortunes, and an active share in the ad- 
ministration of diversified public institutions : whilst Jeshurun retairs the title 
of an apothecary, and more or less prepares and supplies drugs. Is the scienti- 
fic and life and death parts of an apothecary’s labors a thing so slight and 
limited as to require the occupation of so small a portion of human existence, 
and to leave leisure for all these glories?. Or has their profession embraced 
all the genius of the city ?” 

It would not, perhaps, be difficult to analyze the motives which suggested 
this extraordinary paragraph, yet as it does no harm, unless to the author, 
we pass it by without further notice than to say, that we see no reason why 
an apothecary should nut, like any other citizen, give a portion of his time 
to public interests of a benevolent or educational character, when his busi- 
ness arangements admit of his doing so. 

At page 23 Dr. Coates says, «« A few years since a conference was held 
between Committees of the College of Physicians and that of Pharmacy ; 
the results of which were published in the form of recommendations,” It 
is true that some years since a conference of committees of the bodies men-. 
tioned, did take place at the request of the former, chiefly in regard to an 
alleged infraction of the rights of physicians by apothecaries prescribing 
at the counter, but so far as we remember, no such result as that stated by 
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Dr. Coates flowed from the interview. But some time after, a similar joint 
commission of the County Medical Society, (the body represented by Dr. 
Coates,) and of the College of Pharmacy, did issue a joint report, ad- 
dressed first to physicians, and then to apothecaries, chiefly in regard to 
the writing and dispensing of prescriptions, and certain ethical rules which 
should be observed in the professional intercourse of physicians and phar- 
maceutists. That report, it is true, was chiefly written by the apothecaries, 
but it was revised by the physicians, and by them finally copied for pre- 
sentation to the respective bodies represented, The report was printed in 
volume 24, page 27, of the Journal from that manuscript. With what justice 
then does Dr. Coates remark in regard to these recommendations, “ How 
far will physicians comply with the demands, not recommendations, of a 
College of Medicine—No ! of Pharmacy?” In our opinion, these recommen- 
dations did much good in this community at the time, among those who 
received them in the candid spirit in which they were offered, as a remedy, 
however faulty, for evils that were acknowledged to exist, and we would 
gladly see them republished now. 

Very ridiculous, as well as very annoying incidents and mistakes have 
no doubt occurred in the long experience of Dr. Coates,with the apothecaries 
of Philadelphia. That in reference to the cineritious oxide of mercury, 
would, perhaps, if criticized, react unfavorably to the author’s chemical re- 
collection. We have, however, no inclination to reprint these instances of 
ignorance, or carelessness, or want of judgment, and amoung the tens of 
thousands of prescriptions annually dispensed in this city, it were, indeed, 
remarkable if some even worse than these did notoccur. Yet, on the other 
hand, the agency of these same apothecaries in protecting physicans from 
their own faux pas, we should gladly have seen acknowledged. Ludicrous as 
may be some of the errors of apothecaries, and serious as may be others, 
their exaggerated counterpart inthe written prescriptions of physicians can 
be shown, in the experience of many pharmaceutists, by reference to the 
prescription file or record book. We are among those who believe that the 
apothecary is in duty bound to exercise a watchful care over the perscrip- 
tions he dispenses, in view of the many circumstances which tend to cause 
physicians to err in writing their prescriptions ; and we do not agree with 
those who hold that the prescription is always a sufficient warrant to blindly 
dispense it according to the letter. In this sense, as well as in the Scriptur- 
al, sometimes “the letter killeth.” . 

As regards writing the names of substances prescribed, in English, we 
heartily agree with Dr. Coates in condemning it as unwise and uncalled 
for, deeming the use of the officinal Latin names far less liable to cause 
errors than their often numerous synonymes in English. But we think the 
direction intended for the patient, when appended to the prescription, 
should be written in English without abbreviation, word for word as it is 
to appear on the label. The good sense of the physician will at once en- 
dorse the propriety of making the direction as brief as a clear expression 
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of his wishes will justify ; and we can with pleasure bear testimony to 
the general observance of this rule in the practice of the physicians of 
Philadelphia. 

At page 25 Dr. Coates observes, in regard to medical patronage: 
«Two principles, both of them praiseworthy, have been in action at the 
same time in this business. One of them, felt as liberal, and as open to 
the improvements of the age, is that all apothecaries of reasonable qualifi- 
cation should be allowed a fair and equal chance; and that it is worse 
than absurd to pass by a respectable store and go to a distance to get 
what the near and meritorious man will furnish equally well. The other 
is, that a physician should be familiar with all the apothecaries’ shops to 
which he sends for drugs, in order to judge of the qualities and often very 
different strength of the articles which he directs to be procured, to avoid 
ambiguities, and to be sure that such errors as we have described may 
not be committed, but the intention of the prescriber be carried out, and 
even that time and confidence too may not be lost.” 

Dr. Coates has fairly stated these two principles, both of which are in 
operation in this city. The first is certainly the practice that should ob. 
tain where the apothecaries deserve confidence, and the physician is fully 
entitled to feel satisfied on this point. We believe it is not difficult for 
an intelligent physician to form a pretty correct opinion of an apothecary’s 
ability to understand his prescriptions, and to dispense them correctly, by 
the occasional intercourse which results in his practice in various neigh- 
borhoods ; and we believe it is a satisfaction to most apothecaries to have 
physicians to manifest this interest by calling and examining any prepara- 
tions in which they may feel interested on behalf of their patients, when 
it is done in a friendly manner. But when a family have long and satis- 
factorily dealt with an apothecary, it certainly is not right that a physician, 
except in special cases, should send his prescriptions to another store, 
without good reason, and thus convey the inference that the apothecary 
does not understand his business. : 

The second principle is attempted to be carried out by some physicians, 
so far as to induce their patients, wherever located, to deal at a limited 
number of shops, with the economy of which they believe themselves to be 
familiar, but which is often far from being the case. Itis true that where 
a great number of precriptions of a given physician are received by an 
apothecary, he is more apt to know the habits and peculiarities of the 
prescriber, and to be able better to correct his oversights; but we have 
known of great liberties on the part of the apothecary to arise from this 
confidence. It is unfortunately true that physicians, as a mass, are not 
80 practically familiar with the medicines they prescribe as to be able al- 
ways to decide their merit by external observation, and they are often 
influenced to a surprising extent in the use of remedies by the business 
tact and enterprise of some apothecaries, who, like the French masters of the 
cuisine serve up old dishes in new seasoning, which by their novelty of 
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aspect, or taste, inspire hopes of increased curative power, whilst in reality 
no such increased influence exists. : 

Dr. Coates concludes his remarks on apothecaries by a series of ques- 
tions, the more pointed of which we quote : 


1. “Can a physician, with a safe conscience, recommend an apothecary’s 
establishment, of the contents and management of which he has no knowledge, 
merely on the ground that the master of it is a man of personal worth, and has 
acquitted himself creditably of a course of pharmaceutical studies? 2. Oan 
a shop in which fancy articles and others of general trade are sold, be conducted 
so well as one devoted exclusively to Pharmacy? 3. Is not the putting up 
of prescriptions quite sufficient occupation for one establishment? 4. Is it 
not a sufficient profession to last a man his life time, and can he convert it into 
a wholesale business without causing a wrong? 5. Can a city like Phila- 
delphia support, for Pharmacy alone, more than a limited number of apothe- 
caries’ stores? 6. Is it not easier to Inspect a limited number of establish- 
ments than a larger one? 7. In a duty important to life, health and the peace 
of families, is it not right to give employment, in preference, to those who un- 
derstand their business well and discharge it with attention and care; not 
allowing their performance of it to be interrupted by levity and talk? In fine, 
is a physician to blame who makes himself acquainted with a particular estab- 
lishment, and makes it a condition with his patients that his prescriptions 
should be put up there?” 


Of the above questions we should answer Nos. 2, 6 and 7, in the af- 
firmative ; Nos. 3 and 5 in the negative, and the remainder according to 
circumstances ; but we have not space for further comment, and leave our 
readers to draw thzir own conclusions in regard to the character and scope 
of Philadelphia pharmacy if it was regulated by the views of Dr. Contes. 


The following was received just as we were going to press: 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION.—Noricz. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ American Pharmaceutical Association,” will take place 
in the city of New York, on Tuesday the 11th day of September next, at 3 o'clock P. M. 
The objects of the Association and the conditions of membership are explained in the following 


extracts from the Constitution. 
Agriciz I. 

This Association shall be called the American Pharmaceutical Association. Its aim shall be to 
unite the educated and reputable Pharmaceutists and Druggists of the United States in the fol- 
lowing objects : 

Ist. Toimprove and the market, by preventing the of inferior, 
adulterated or deteri and by detecting and exposing home adul adul . 

2d. To establish the relations pharmaceutists, and people st 
large, § upon — principles, which shall promote the public welfare and tend to mutual strength 


3d. To poacem the science and the art of Pharmacy — scientific know! 
apothecaries and druggists, fostering pharmaceutical leveloping 
discovery and invention, and encouraging home production and manufacture in the several de- 
partments of the drug business. 

4th. To regulate the system renticeship and employment 80 as to prevent, as far as 
practicable, the evils tam training in the duties of 
pensing and selling medicines. 


5th. To suppress e and as much as to restrict the dispensing and sale of 
medicines to regularly educated druggists and 


Agric 


| 
Section 1. Every = professional standing whether 
in business on his own ea from basiness or Te by another, who, after duly 
considering the objects of the and the obligations of this Constitution, is willing te 

subscribe te them, is eligible to membership. 
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Section 2. Th® mode of admission to membership shall be as follows: Any person eligible to 
membership ma‘ apply to any member of the Executive Committee, who shall report appli- 
cation to the said Committee. If after —e his claims they shall approve his election, 
they shall at the earliest time practicable report his name to the Association, and he may be 
elected by two-thirds of the members present, on ballot. Should an application occur in the recess, 
the members of the Committee may give their approval in writing, which, if unanimous, and 
endorsed by the President, shall constitute him a member, and the fact be reported to the Associa- 
tion at the next succeeding meeting. 

Section 3. No person shall become a member of this Association until he shall have signed the 
Constitution, and paid his annual contribution for the current year. All persons who become 
members shall be considered as permanent members, but may be expelled for improper conduct 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any ann meeting. 

Section 4. Every member shall pay into the hands of the Treasurer the sum of two dollars as 
his yearly contribution, and is liable to lose his right of membership by neglecting to said 
contribution for three successive years. Members shall be entitled, on the payment of dol- 
lars, to receive a certificate of membership signed by the President, Vice-President and Secretary, 
- covenanting to return the same to the proper officer on relinquishing their connection with the 
Arsociation. 

Section 5. Every local Pharmaceutical Association shall be entitled to five delegates in the annual 
meetings, who, if present, become members of the Association, on signing the Constitution, with- 
out being ballotted for. 

Pharmaceutists and Druggists desirous of membership, can make application to any of the offi- 
cers, or obtain any information from them respecting the Association. Applications for member- 
ship should be in the hands of the Executive Committee at the opening of the first session. Reports 
of Committees, and papers presented for publication, should be written only on one side of the 


paper, and corrected for the printer. 
All interested in the .objects of the Association are invited to co-operate. 
SAM’L. M. COLCORD, President. 


Boston, June 20th, 1860. 


Tae PentnsutaR AND INDEPENDENT Mepicat JournaL.—The publishers 
of this Journal have announced in the twelfth number of the second 


volume, its discontinuance, on the score of not having paid its way. We 
regret this result the more, as to a certain extent that Journal was phar- 
maceutical, haviag a pharmaceutical editor and a special department for 
pharmaceutical articles ; but whilst regretting this issue, we are not sur- 
prised, when the large and increasing number of medical ‘periodicals is 


considered. 


CavenpisH Society.—For the information of our chemical readers, we 
reprint from the Chemical News of March 10th, 1860, the following Report 
of the last meeting of this Society. Subscribers will see that the 13th 
volume of Gmelin is to be the only book for 1859, and those who wish to get 
it should send in their subscriptions ($5) for 1859, that they may be for- 


warded to the Society. 

The Thirteenth Anniversary Meeting of the Cavendish Society was held 
at the rooms of the Chemical Society Burlington House, on Thursday the Ist 
of March, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Tue MASTER oF THE Mint, President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following Report or THe CounciL : 

In the last Annual Report, the Council stated that the thirteenth volume 
of Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry was then in progress, and was intended as a 
book for 1859. The completion ofthis volume has occupied a longer time than 
was anticipated, partly in consequence of the editor having to wait for a por- 
tion of the German edition which is comprised in it, and partly in consequence 
of the extensive additions of new matter which had to be made in the form of 
appendix. It is now ready for distribution, and the large amount of matter it 
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contains, will, it is hoped, compensate in some de for the unavoidable de- 
lay that has occurred in supplying it to the subscribers. 

The Council are unable to hold out the prospect of any other volume being 
supplied for 1859, and must refer to the statement made in the last Report for 
an explanation of the causes which have contributed to limit the issue of books 
during the last two or three years. 

The propositions, originating from several sources, which have been made 
with reference to works thought to be suitable for publication by the Society, 
and some of which were referred to in the last Annual Report, have received the 
attention of the Council, and have been fully discussed on repeated occasions. 
The conclusion to which the Council have arrived, after mature consideration, 
accords with tbe opinion expressed in the Report of last year, which is, that the 
whole of the resources of the Society should be concentrated upon the com- 
pletion of the few remaining volumes of Gmelin’s Chemistry before any other 
work is undertaken. This opinion, they have reason to believe, is also in ac- 
cordance with that of the majority of the members of the Society. In the pres- 
ent state of the Society, the attempt to bring out any other work in conjunction 
with the Handbook of Chemistry, would necessarily retard the completion of the 
latter, as the means at the disposal of the Council are insufficient for the pro- 
duction of more than one large volume a year, while an apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle is presented to the extension of the number of subscribers by 
the necessity imposed on new members to provide a large number of the preced- 
ing volumes of the work now in progress, in order to make their sets complete. 
Attempts have been made to overcome this difficulty, but without success ; and 
even if, in other respects, it were possible, the small stock of the early vol- 
umes left on band, would so far limit the power ofenlarging the Society in that 
way that no sufficient increase could be derived to justify any material augmen- 
tation in the expenses of publication. 

The present income of the Society, if maintained, will be sufficient to enable 
the Council to bring out what remains to complete the works of Leopold Gme- 
lin as fast as it is produced by the German editors ; and at the same time to add, 
in the form of an appendix, all new matters relating to those parts of organic 
chemistry treated of in the preceding volames. The matter thus added to the 
volume now in course of distribution occupies two hundred pages. These ad- 
ditions, which are.made to each succeeding volume of the work, may be re- 
garded as “ Annual Abstracts of Papers on Chemical Science,” which some of 
the members of the Society suggested to the Council, in a communication 
noticed in the last Report, as suitable for publication. The Council are glad to 
be enabled thus far to meet the wishes expressed by members, without retard- 
ing the progress of the work which all seem desirous to expedite, or involving 
the Society in liabilities beyond the current means. 

A new part of the German edition of the Handbook has just appeared, the 
translation of which will et once be proceeded with, and there is every reason 
to believe that the supply of matter will be kept up, so as to admit of the publi- 
cation of a volume, with the usual additions, or abstracts of papers, every year, 
until the completion of the work. 

The preparation of an index to the whole of the volumes is now occupying 
the attention of the Council. 

When Gmelin’s work has been brought to a conclusion, a suitable opportu- 
nity will be presented for considering the course to be pursued with reference 
to the future. The obstacle to the extension of the Society, to which allusion 
has been made, will then cease to exist. New works may be undertaken, for 
the selection of which ample time will have been afforded. These may resem- 
ble in character the works previously produced, or it may be thought desirable 
to undertake works of a different description, which would attract a new class 
of members, and the extension or reconstruction of the Cavendish Society would 
be the probable result. 


The Council feel, however, that they cannot too strongly impress upon the 
members the importance of retaining the support of all the present subscribers 
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to the Society, until the work on which they have been so long engaged is 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It was moved by Dr. Roscon, the Local Secretary for Manchester, seconded 
by Mr. Danigt Hansvry, and carried unanimously: That the Report just read 
be received, approved, and adopted. 

Before the report was adopted the meeting was addressed by Dr. Basnam and 
another subscriber, who complained of the slowness with which the Society’s 
books were published, and suggested that some smaller volumes might be 
issued while the publication of Gmelin’s Chemistry was proceeded with, which 
would have the effect of keeping the subscribers together, and possibly of in- 
creasing the number. 

They were replied to on the part of the Council by Dr. Lonestarr and 
Mr. Maskatyne, the former of whom asserted that the difficulty was not so 
much financial as in finding suitable works to publish. The latter stated that 
he had entered the Council with just the same opinions as Dr. Basham, but on 
thoroughly investigating the affairs of the Society he had become convinced 
that it would not be safe to undertake any other work while the publication of 
Gmelin’s Chemistry was in progress. When that work was finished the Society 
might be reconstituted, and the publication of others commenced. 

In answer to a further question from Dr. Basham, the Secretary and Mr. 
Warts stated that the completion of Gmelin’s Chemistry and the copious index 
would probably occupy three more volumes, and the publication extend over 
three more years. The last part of the work issued in Germany had but just 
been received, and the translation of it would be immediately proceeded with. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the President, Council and Officers, 
also to the Local Secretaries. 


Tae Ménier Materia Mepica Prize.—By a decree of the Emperor 
Napoleon, dated Dec. 17, 1859. The superior school of Pharmacy, of 
Paris, is authorized to accept an annual donation of 500 francs, from M. 
Ménier, to found a prize, devoted specially to Materia Medica, to be called 
the Ménier prize, and when it is not adjudged, the amount will 
accrue towards augmenting the prize given in the year following. 

M. Ménier is the well known Pharmacien Druggist of Paris. 


ApporntuENTs.—Robert Bentley, F. L. S., M. R. C. S., &c., Professor of 
Botany and Materia Medica to the Pharmuceutieal Society of Great 
Britain, has been appointed Professor of Botany in Kings College, Lon- 
don, in place of the late Prof. Arthur Henfrey. . 

M. J. Regnauld, M. D., Pharmacien of the first class, has been named 
Professor of Pharmacology to the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, in an 
imperial decree, dated, Nov. 13, 1859, the same chair vacated by Soubeiran, 
and which was then entitled the chair of Pharmacy. It appears that 
advantage has been taken of the temporary vacation of this chair, to re- 
organize it on a new and more extended basis. 

Dr. William Pepper, of Philadelphia, has been elected to the chair of 
Theory and Practice, in the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Prof. 
George B. Wocd. 

Dr. Epwarp Warren, of Edenton, North Carolina, has been elected to 
the Chair of Materia Medica in the University of Maryland, vacated by the 
decease of Dr. Fricke. 
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